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ABSTRACT 

The final report presents descriptions of activities, 
procedures, evaluations, reconiendations, and conclusions of tvo 
series of workshops undertaken to infers ABE teachers in New England 
of innovative techniques in teaching English as a second language 
(ESL^^ Workshop participants were introduced to fresh and provocative 
teaching aethods that could be used creatively to stiiulate student 
interest, creativity and having teachers write their own language 
naterials or adapt existing Material to theit own needs were 
eaphasized. Part 1 of the report describes the Saxton's River and 
Presque Isle workshops for adult speakers of French, followup 
workshops, and evaluations and coitents based on responses to a 
questionnaire. Appended are guidelines to ESL techniques, a 
transfornation grid, a six-page bibliography, and a list of staff and 
participants. Workshops in Boston, Providence, anc: Hartford to 
inprove classroom skills of ESL teachers are described and evaluated 
in part 2, and guidelines to such ESL techniques as the Silent Way, 
action chain, controlled conversation, skits, vocabalary and spelling 
ganes are discussed. Participant lists are appended* Reconiendations 
and conclusions regarding workshops, participants, and procedures 
conclude the report. Participants expressed positive results fron the 
workshops. (Author/NH) 
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ABSTRACT 

PURPOSE BEST COnr AVAILABLE 

The workshops conducted by the School for International Training were 
undertaken as u •irreaiiS"5T"ltifSrming ABE teachers in the New England area of 
innovative techniques in teaching English as a second language. The parti- 
cipants in the workshops were introduced to teaching methods that were fresh 
and provocative and could be used creatively in the classroom to stimulate 
the interest of the students. There was an emphasis on having the teachers 
write their own language materials or adapt existing material to their own 
needs. This emphasis on creativity was one of the major goals of the work- 
shops, with emphasis on the teacher finding out the needs of his students 
and creating lively and interesting lessons. 

The workshops had as a secondary objective the heightening of cultural 
sensitivity of a teacher towards his students. The workshop staff, by turn- 
ing the participants into language learners rather than language teachers, 
tried to show the complexities of second- language learning and the burden 
that is placed on the student. 

't. 

It was not OUT' purpose to demonstrate the advantages of one particular 
teaching method over another, or to show why one method works and another 
does not. It was, however, to give the teacher a choice . It is the teacher 
responsibility to look to the need of the class first, adjust his methods to 
what will work best for them, and then create lessons that will be most 
effective in helping his students master the English language. 

PROCEDURE 

The workshops all began with a lecture-discussion on the theories be- 
hind language teaching. A brief overview of the linguistic, semantic and 



pedagogical aspects of a language lesson was presented. The participants 
were told of the importance of a) the amount and cr^mpiexity of material 
presented during a lesson, b) the t.^^e of inf c:om&.t ion conveyed, and 
c) the manner in which the material is presented to the students. 

Following these discussions, there were presentations by staff memberB 
of various ESL techniques. After a brief demonstration of the technique, 
there was time to discuss the method both from the point of view of the teacher 
and the student. Participants were then given time to work out a lesson of 
their own utilizing the same technique to be demonstrated-^in a brief , lesson 
before a small group or the entire class. • 

r 

In each worlcshop some time was set aside for presentation of cross- 
cultural material, in the form of role plays, ' simulations, games and fil.- -. 

Readings were handed out at the beginning of each workshop which were 
to be discussed either in small groups or by the group at large. The readings 
were generally tied in with the newest trends in ESL teaching. 

Each workshop was concluded with an evaluation. The participants were 
asked to rate the quality of the instruction, the staff, the materials used, 
the amount of material covered, etc^ to give the staff an idea of what could 
be changed for future workshops of this tj'pe. 

Two means of follow-up were employed. In 19TI follow-up workshops 
were held to give the participants a chance to discuss what (itf anything) 
they had learned from the original workshops held some montha earlier. 
In the 1972 workshops the participants were asked to write follow-up reports 
describing a new technique they had used in the classroom and how it had' 
worked for them. Once .a succeroful follow-up was completed, the participants 
were granted graduate credit fror.i the School for International Training. 



RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The response from the participants in all the workshops was uniformly 
favorable. The participants were enthusiastic about the number of teaching 
methods they were exposed to in such a brief period of time* They looked 
favorably upon the discussions following each technique and enjoyed practic- 
ing the techniques with each other • A new awareness to their students' Heeds 
was generally expressed in addition to an awareness of their own responsibi- 
lities as teachers. In some cases participants questioned the relevance of 
cultural simulations, games, etc. and did not always understand the brief 
introduction to linguistics. It was felt that a two-week workshop was more 
successful than a one-week workshop, as more time was spent on discussion of 
each teaching technique thoroughly, it also gave the participants and staff 
members a better chance to share ideas and experiences. 
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PREFACE BEST COW WAIUBIE 

Tlie original goal of this workshop was to give training to teachers 

of English to adult speakers of French In the New Engl.and area. This was 

somewhat modified as a result of circumstances. We were delighted to 

include a group of nineteen ABB educators from the state of Louisiana. 

We found out that we also had participants in our woiicshop who were 

not primarily ESL teachers, but were administrators, supervisors, and ABB 

teachers. This caused some problems in both of the workshops, as our area 

of expertise is principally in language teaching and language teacher 

training. In most instances we relied upon our backgrounds in teacher 

training. We also relied heavily upon our group leaders and consultant 

Rpeclalists to fill in the needed areas of knowledge. 

it seems that during the planning of " an linder taking such as this, 

there is never enough time and we could have used more. In spite of these 

obvious problems we feel that we have accomplished most of the objectives 

which we established in our original proposal such as : 

"To identify and illus.trate sound and applicable methods 
of teaching Elnglish as a Second Language.** 

**The teacher will be able to demonstrate and create an 
effective learning situation using good ESL techniques.** 

**Through participation in interest-centered groups focusing 
on specific problems of the ESL teacher of French-speaking 
adults, the participants will gain expertise in a specific 
problem area . ** 

and others. 

Besides the workshop which was conducted at Saxton^s River, Vermont, 
there was a one-week workshop conducted at Presque Isle, Maine. This work- 
shop was conducted for participants from northern Maine. The schedule ■ 
and list of participants are included in this report. 

The following report provides an outline of the purposes, objectives, 
training design and results of the teacher training project conducted at the 
Q School for International Training in 1971 • 
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FINAL REPORT 
AND 

EVALUATION ^ 

BEST coFv mmii 

WORKSHOP K)R TEACHERS OF ENGLISH AS A SEOOND lATVGUAGB 
TO ADULT SPEAKERS OF IRENCH 



This report Is in two sections: Description and Evaluation. Section I 
attempts only to describe the activities of the workshop and to outline 
briefly the purposs of the activities. 

SECTION I. DESCRIPTION OF THE WRKSHOP 

A. Pre -Workshop Staff Training 

Seven participants/group leaders selected by state directors ( 2 from 
Vermont^ 2 from Louisiana, 1 each from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and New York) met with the workshop stafif on ^ursday and Friday to 
preview the workshop. 

llie group leaders were briefed on the structure of the workshop and 
the function of the small groups. The group leaders were assigned the 
task of acting as catalysts between the workshop staff and the partici- 
pants. The group leaders were expected to lead discussion on and to 
assist the participants in miderstanding the various techniques presented 
during the workshop. The group leaders were given both live and taped 
observation of the basic ESL techniques and were led in a discussion 
Ox these techniques by the workstiop ieitaff . 

B. Reception of Participants 

On Sunday night after dinner all members of the workshop staff and par- 
ticipants took part in a brief non-verbal get-acquainted session. The 
purpose of this session was both social and educational — the impor- 
tance of and our dependence on language being the educational purpose. 
The reception was immediately followed by a film "The Boy Next Door." 
Th€5 film emphasized the language barrier of two children at play with 
no common language. 

C. Organization Day (First Day) 

Introductory Lecture The first formal session was devoted to an ex- 
planation of the structure and schedule of the workshop. This was fol- 
lowed by a lecture by thewcricshop director. The lecture set the stage 
for the two weeks of work by outlining the three aspects of the ESL 
lesson: linguistic, semantic, and pedagpgical. 
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Organization of Small Groups Each participant joined a small group. Each 
group focused on a semantic area relevant to ABE: Consaier Education, Pre- 
Vocational (2 groups), Home and Family Life (2 groups), and Coimnunity Life 
(2 groups). 

Organization of Foreign Language Classes Each participant took part in a 
2-hour language class in French or Spanish, depending on which language the 
•participant did J2£fc Jmow. The language classes were desi&aed with three 
points in mind: to put the participants in the_shoes of a language learner 
and consequently to increase his serisreivity~tonbhe~pfoblems of his own ABE 
students; to parallel and re-inforce the several ESL techniques presented 
throughout the workshop; and to give the participants a basis (l6 hours) 
in French or Spanish. 

Introduction to English Grammar The linguistic aspect mentioned in the 
introductory lecture was further explored by the workshop director in a 
lecture devoted to the use of "The Grid"--a simplified chart of English 
verb phrases and their various transformations. The purpose of the grid 
was to give the participants a means of controlling the linguistic complex- 
ity of lesson plans they would be writing. In addition to the grid, each 
participant was given a copy of Insights into English Structure , a programmed 
workbook in English grammar. The participants were asked to work through 
the book at their own pace. 

D. ESL Techniques— First Week 

Cn Tuesday the first ESL technique was demonstrated. The Direct Method 
Conversational Technique (see appendix) was presented through a closed- 
circuit video set-up. The participants watched as the ESL demonstration 
teacher presented a lesson with the demonstration class. The demonstration 
class consisted of 17 ESL students ranging in age from 35 to 15, with the 
majority being French speakers from Montreal --2Spanish speakers were added 
to the class. 

The workshop director comniented on the lesson before and after the presen- 
tation, and immediately after the lesson there was a brief general discus- 
sion on the conduct of the lesson. For the remainder of the morning the 
participants met in small groups to plan a lesson similar in technique and 
linguistic complexity to the model lesson, but focused on the se-^iantic area 
of each small group. Some groups chose to prepare one lesson wh: le in other 
groups, each member prepared his own lesson or teamed up with two or three 
other group members. 

On the following day, each group peer-taught the lesson or lessons they 
had prepared. (Consult schedule for a clearer picture of the pattern of 
work during the workshop.) 

On the following days, three more techniques were observed, planned, and 
peer-tau^-^ht. The techniques were: Graphic Information Conversation, Ritual 
Dialogue, and Micro-Wavf? Conversation. 
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E. Additional Events- -First Week 

1. Cross -Cultural The cross-cultural component of the workshop was optional. 
2h (approximately half) of the participants took part. On Monday evening a 
dramatic reading of Ionesco*s **The Lesson" was presented by SIT students. 
The play's theme vas the symbolic murder of a student by a. teacher who forced 
the student to learn nonsense while the teacher was oblivious to the needs 
of the student. 

On Wednesday evening a panel of SIT staff members discussed the relevancy 
of cross-cultural communication to ESL teachers. 

On Thursday evening a movie; **Wolfe and Montcalm** was shown. 

On Saturday, a bus brought the participants to The School for Internatloaal 
Training where they encountered entry Into a simulated culture (interna^ia). 
The participants were confronted with several situations ^hlch were designed 
to produce mild "culture shock." The situations were: immigration pro- 
cedures; a welcome ceremony^ a religious ceremony^ and a dining ceremony. 
The SIT staff and students (internacians) affected several behaviour patterns 
to intensify the experience. English was not used; a ^'native dress" was 
worn; gestures^ ritualS; and eating customs were also used. The exercise yr 
was followed by. a film "The Chairy Tale" and a general discussion on sensi- ' ' ' 
tivity to others and other ways of life. 



r 

rr 



2« ABB Mr. William Newsom outlined on Tuesday afternoon the history and 
purpose of ABE. Mr. Newson was available in the resource center throughout 
the week for individual consultation. 

3. Evaluation On Friday morning the participants met to evaluate and to 
give feedback to the staff. Several suggestions were made which affected 
the schedule and program of the second week. 

F. ESL Techniques --Second We ek 

The pattern of work during the second week was basically similar to that of 
the first week with the following changes: 

The demonstration class was observed live, rather than through closed-circuit 
TV. The small group planning sessions were made optional, allowing partici- 
pants to work on their lesson plans individually. The small groups continued 
to meet, however, and most participants preferred discussing and planning 
the ESL techniques in the small groups. The peer teaching was dropped, and 
each group was given the opportunity to teach the demonstration class for a 
one-hour period. Most groups broke the demonstration class into three smaller 
classes to allow for more teaching time. Those participants ^0 requested 
video taping were taped and allowed to view the re-play. 

The 'techniques presented during the second week were: AV Dialogue, Operation, 
Narrative. In addition, a fourth technique. Dialogue and Role Play, was pre- 
sented, although the participants were not asked to plan and practice -teach 
this method. 
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G. Mlscellaheous ESL Presentations 

On Tuesday, Margaret Kielty presentee a two-hour demonstration of multi- 
level teaching. Miss Kielty demt.nstrat«3d how a teacher could use one basic 
lesson and teach advanced, intermediate, and beginning students with the 
one lesson. A discussion period followed. 

Oh Wednesday, a video tape was shown demonstrating 5 types of drills, (see 
appendix). The workshop director conducted a question and answer discussion 
throughout the showing of the tape. 

On Friday morning, the workshop director presented a sununary lecture, re- 
viewing the ..two weeks of the workshop and attempting to explore some of the 
theories of second language acquisition which underlay the various techniques 
preusented during the workshop. 

H. Other Activities--Second Week 

1. Two panel discussions were held at the request of the participants. An 
attempt was made to draw upon the talents and resources of the participants 
themselves by staffing the panels with interested participants. Mr. Newsom 
chaired the first panel "Special Problems in Teaching Adults" and Mr. 
Couvillion chaired the second panel, "Reading and Writing." 

2. A "Country Eair" was set up for Thursday morning with key staff members 
and participants manning "booths" in several locations. Topics that were 
offered were "Commercial ESL Materials," "Video-Tape Operation," "Teaching 
in Correctional Institutions," and "Teaching the Disadvantaged." 
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Registration : 

On Sunday evening the participants arrived and registered at the campus 
of the University of Maine. at Presque Isle. 

Orientation - Monday morninfc : 

Consisted of an exercise in communication in which the participants 
were given certain tasks to accomplish with people who had a vocabulary 
limited to words printed on a number of cards* 

Lecture! 

A lecture was given on the basic aspects of communication and language • 

Organization of groups : 

It was ascertained through discussion with the participants that there 
were three types of people present: l) administrators^ 2) English teachers ; 
3} Home and Eamily Living teachers. On this basis we divided the partici- 
pants into three groups. 

Presentations : 

During the Vermont workshop^ Video^Tapes were made of the model class 
and master teacher. These tapes were presented as a means of initiating 
discussion in the three interest centered groups. 

The ESL group concerned itself with working in the ESL field. The 
administration groups planned an evaluation of the week and discussed pro-* 
blems in administering ABB programs. The third groups which was concerned 
with Home and family Living discussed new approaches to teaching their 
skills. 

ERIC 
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Other Activities : 

Discussion of cultural problems in language learning and the particular 
problems which were encountered In the unique St. John valley region. Most 
of the participants were from that region and were quite involved with the 
culture on both sides of the border between Maine and New Brunswick. 



NEW ENGIAND IPLLOW-UP WORKSHOP 
November 12th - ikth 

1 

The participants who were Involved in the workshop in August were 
invited back to The School for International Training for the weekend of 
November 12th; 1971* The purpose of the weekend was primarily to give 
the participants an opportunity to share their ideas and problems about 
teaching' 

Each participant was requested to come prepared with a "show and tell" 
of about thirty minutes in duration. This was their opportunity to share 
•a technique or lesson that they had found useful. 

On. Saturday morning Mr. Clark did a lesson on communication with the 
group. This was followed by a discussion. In the afternoon the group worked 
on developing lesson plans. 

Sunday was devoted entirely to the presentations given by the partici- 
pants. The group departed after lunch. Thirteen partlcipiants came for 
the follow-up weekend. After the completion of the weekend these partici- 
pants received their academic credits for participation in the workshop. 

MAINE K)LLOW-UP WDRKSHOP 
^ January 31 - February 5 

During the week of January 31st through February 5th two representatives 
of the School for International Training went to Aroostook County^ Maine. 
The main purpose of the trip was to visit the participants^ from the Presque 
Isle workshop in their classrooms. 

Teachers were visited in Presque Islv^, Houlton, Fort Kent, Grand Isle, 
Lille and Van Buren. It was observed that the teachers had gaineji some 

lb 
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Insight into ESL methodology, Also it was noted that there I^s to be more 
work done In the writing and readirig skills area. 

After the visitations had been completed the Maine participants of 
the ESL/Workshop .were certified as having completed the requirements for 
receiving credit for the workshop. 
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EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 
For 

abe/esl workshop 

first week 

Directions ; Mease rate the following activities, presentations, facilities, etc. 
on a scale from 1-5 . 

1 = Worthless 

2 = Poor 

■ 3 = Acceptable 
h = Good 
5 = Very Good 

0 = No comment/Not applicable ■ 
Additional comments, adjectives, etc. would be appreciated. 

1. Lecture on "Linguistics, Semantics, and Pedagogy." 

2. French class. 
3* Spanish class. 

h. English grammar session: "The Grid." 

5* The play: "The Lesson" 

6. Observation of ESL Classes. 
T* Lesson Planning Sessions in. small groups. 

8. Peer-Teaching Sessions. 

9. Library/Resource Center. 

10. Lecture on ABB by Bill Newsom. 

11. Cross Cultural Communications Panel. 

12. Assigned Readings: Cooper & Hall. 

13. Film: The Boy Next Door. 

ik. Film: Wolfe and Montcalm. 

How do you feel about the first week of the workshop? 
What suggestions would you make for the second week? 



II. 
III. 
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BESPOMSES OM FIRST WEEK EVALUATIOH OF ABE/ESL HDRKSHOP 
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Observation of ESL Classes 
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Lesson Planning Sessions in Small Groups 
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Li brary/Re source Center 


2 


1 


2 


10 


15 


16 


Lecture on ABB with Bill Newson 


17 


1 




3 


9 


IT 


Cross Cultural Communications Panel 


6 




2 


11 


16, 


8 


Assigned Readings: Cooper & Hall 


11 


2 


if 


9 


11 


9 


Film: "The Boy Next Door" 


25 




5 


8 


6 


2 


Film: "Wolfe and Montcalm" 



pecific Comments on categories above : 

jcond Language Classes: "Now understand how difficult it is to learn a new language. 

Have greater sympathy for the students." 

>servation of ESL Classes: "Would be excellent but for poor TV Equipment." 

"Need more details about what we are looking' for in TV. They 

are the crux of the program. " 
"Started slow but gradually became interesting. I enjoy working 
with the ESL Students. First two TV presentations were poor" 

lall Group Sessions: ^'Writing of formally structured lessoq plans appears a bit artificial." 

"Morningf painfully long precisely because lesson planning leaves a 
bad tas^e. Preference is lectures, panel discussions and formal or 
informal exchanges." 
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BEST COPY mimi 



* Dedicated staff. Lousy accommodations. Poor resource material. • Excellent 
language situation.'' 

* Friendly atmosphere. Instructors well prepared and competent. Pood fantastic. 

« 

* A stimulating week. *Very worthwhile. 

* High expectations and things were even better! 

* Staff very good but they need more experience in. the ABE field. Not aware 
of problems of ABE. 

* First shock was not completing course for h credits at the Academy. However, 
the program shows great promise of developing into fine institute. 

* Much was learned and much more is left to learn. 

* Very informative and worthwhile. Contact with peers, idea sharing helpful, 
demonstrations, lectures very meaningful. 

* Much has been accomplished, especially bj student contact with each other. 

* Warmth, friendly atmosphere. Educational, informative, interesting. In- 
structors and staff have worked extremely hard in expediting an organized 
program for the participants. The workshop program appears to be applicable to 

'the Louisiana group. 

* Satisfaction: learning by doing, direct observation and participation. 
Schedule organized for us, grouped around different activities; flexibility 
for free time to pursue related and other interests. Comfortable social as- 
similation and exchange during daily contacts. Sense of accomplishment in 
disciplining my own use of time. Feel as though my comments from another ABE 
institute had been incorporated and effected. An opportunity to hear someone 
talk about ABB who "knows" learning by doing approach. Lively students to 
observe. Specified techniques. Resourcefulness of staff greatly appreciated. 
Meals are excellent. 



RESPONSES ON FIRST WEEK EVALUATION - Page 2 
Question: How do you feel about the first week? 
Assorted Responses: 



* Great experience and beneficial. I can now contribute more to our community. 
Will certainly be a better teacher. 

* Interesting, and, a Ij/ttle disappointed. 

* The past week has been one of the greatest and most beneficial experiences 
of my life. The really fine things have more than made up for the less 
adequate things. More confidence, now, to become involved in a new field 
of teaching! 
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RESPONSES TO FIRST WEEK EVALUATION - Page 3 

QUESTION; What suggestions would you make for the second week? 
Responses: The 8 most common suggestions - 

* find means to utilize more of the talents represented by the participants. 
Either In panels, discussions, lectures. 

* In some way find time to emphasize more the specific problems of ABB. 

* Involve the participants in ESL teaching of the English students. 

* More observation of ESL Classes - but with more direction and better 
Video-Taping techniques. 

* Cutting the language classes in half. Emphasizing techniig[ues and less 
on "learning the language." 

* No more lesson plans. 

* Allowing for participants to either change small groups or observe others. 

* More Information, lectures from Mr. Clark. Also, for him to circulate and 
sit in on group sessions. 

Other suggestions - ' ' 

* Lessons or demonstra+-.ions on: 

- how to plan for a 2-3 hour ESL class 

- Games for ESL in ABE 

- The Importance, or place of English idioms in ESL 

* Better communications - announcements posted (not merely handed out at 
dinner.) Obo much that is important is either being done or announced 
at night. 
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BEST OOPir AVAILABLE 



RESPONSES TO THE EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE ESIi INSTITUTE - August 13. 19T1 
(36 questionnaires returned) 

1. THINKING BACK TO THE START OP THE WORKSHOP, WHAT BENEFITS DID YO\J MOST 
HOPE TO GAIN BY PARTICIPATION? 

32 Persons indicated that they came to study new methods and techniques 
in ESL teaching. Some specified ESL/ABE classes. Many commented on 
wanting to investigate new printed materials and resourceTln the fiel.d. 
Five persons mentioned that they hoped to learn about language and 
cultural interferences fcr the ESL student. About 10 specified that 
they came hoping to share experiences and problems with other teachers 
and administrators. 

One specific comment: "After attending another 2-week workshop last 
summer, I used the AIM system of teaching ESL. My people were very pleased 
to be doing so much oral work. After several sessions I realized that 
they were tiring of the drills and repetitions. I was becoming sLale. 
I hoped to gain new methods and techniques to combine with the AIM 
system .in order to fill my three hour session. I feel that varying my 
approach to teaching will keep their interest high and break the monotony 
of the drill." i 

2. CHECK THE ONEfflRlASE THAT BEST_^INDICATED THE EXTENT TO WHICH PARTICIPATION 
IN THE WORKSHOP HELPED TOU TO ACHIEVE ^UR OBJECTIVES IN ATTENDING. 



3. WRITE THE ONE WORD THAT BEST DESCRIBES YOUR GENERAL lEELING ABOUT 
THE WORKSHOP. 

Excellent (T) - great (3) - wonderful (3) - fair (2) - satisfactory (2) 
splendid - impressed - fantastic - mixed - experimental - good - 
very good - great satisfaction - interesting - helpful - determination - 
togetherness - warm - worthwhile - enlightening and enjoyable - 
fulfilling - dynamite - enthusiastic - commonality. 

k. WRITE THE ONE WDRD THAT BEST EXPRESSES YOUR REACTION TO THE QONTENT 
OF THE WORKSHOP. 

Excellent {k) - helpful (3) - great (2) - splendid - surprised - 
exceptional - formidable - practical - satisfied - fair (3) - superior - 
constructive - unique - commendable - appropriate - extremely helpful - 
beautiful - stimulating - needed. 



Not at all 

In a few ways 

Moderately, in several ways . 
Many objectives were achieved. 
Almost entirely 




0 

2 

5 
20 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

RESFONSBS TO EVALUATION QUBSTIONNAIRE - Pag'^ .2 

5. IP YOU HAD THIS WORKSHOP TO DO OVER AGAIN, WHAT TYPES OP INPOIWATION, LITE.RATURE, 
ETC. W3ULD lft.'U WANT TO RECEIVE BEIDRE YOUR ARRIVAL TO THE WORKSHOP? 

(7) - indicate no change, Information sent out was complete 

(12) - wanted more details on content, set-up, daily schedule 

- more about methods to be discussed during program 

- more Information on housing and clothing to bring 

(2) - books on the School for International Training "would have been 

acceptable ajid highly motivating" 
(2) - more Information on credits and requirements for credits 

- "nice to anticipate degree ox tudent Involvement, participation" 

- more encouragements to bring books, experiences from home 

- participant lists 

- clarification of travel :elmbM' oments 

- outline of Introductory md closing statements by Ray Clark 

- Information on credits, -uravel, stipends, dependency allowances, etc. 

should be sent out before or with the application/questionnaire and 
NOT afterwards. 

6. POR EACH OF TSE FOLLOWING ASPECTS OF Tim WORKSHOP, PLEASE CHECK THE ONE PHRASE THAT 
BEST INDICATES TTOUR REACTION: 

(Many persons also Included comments which are given below.) 

A. THE LENGTH OF THE WORKSHOP: 

Should have been shorter 3 

About rifi^t .87 

Should have been longer .... . 6 

B. THE NUMBER OF IDRMAL PRESENTATIONS: (Lectures, panel discussions, etc.) 

Not adequate 9 

About right 25 

Too many 2 

. . C-. THE'mUE t)P THE 'PDRMAL PRBKBNOJATIGNS m TOU: 

Little or none 1 

Some 13 

A great deal 22 

"35 

D. TIME SPENT IN SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS: 

Should have been lees 3 

About right 23 

Should have be@n more 8- 

15 
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RESPONSES TO EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE - Page 3 



E. OP WHAT VALUE WERE THE SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS TO TOUT 

A waste of time . 
Some value . . . 
Beneficial . . . 
Extremely helpful 



Comments: 

*Could have been more he].pful with a more efficient leader. 
^Concerned too much with conforming to lesson planning and limited to . 

a large extent Interaction between groups. 
*Would have liked a better trained group leader. 

^<-Leaders of small groups should have been Informed that they were nc>t 
the teacher nor were the group members students. " 

P. HOW VALUABLE TO TOU WAS THE CROSS CUIffURAL EXERCISE AT THE SCHOOL PDR 
INTERNATIONAL TRAINING? 




Didn't take part 19 

A waste of time 0 

Beneficial h 

Extremely helpful, Interesting. 13 

36 

Comments: 

^Chance to experience what a foreigner goes through when he enters 

another culture. 
^Interesting, fun; but did not change preconceived Ideas. 
*More aware now of how people feel when visiting USA - will try to be 

more helpful and understanding. 
^Opportunity to sense mixed reactions and emotions of being in another 

culture. 

*Want more chance to meet these people] 

*It was physically uncomfortable^ because of the heat and there was a 
feeling of not knowing what was going to happen next, or what was ex- 
pected of us. As a microcosm, it fully servsjd the purpose of providing 
a situation facing the stranger in a strange land. 

^Certainly made one feel frustrated, uncomfortable, and yet excited at the 
venture of going into a newly found culture. There were moments I wanted 
to get back on the bus to Vermont Academy.' Very glad tte weather cooperated. 

*I honestly believe that the Cross Cultural Exercise was extremely helpful 
because it enabled me to understand the worth of my being accepted into 
another culture. And, how important it is to be flexible in strange and 
different situations. 

*A fascinating experience - one I'll never forget. A little frightening in 
the beginning. The dinner was completely frustrating to me: bugs on my 
plate, not sun, etc. 

*I'm very sorry I was unable to participate. Prom the comments it sounded 
very worthwhile. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

RESPONSES TO THE EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE - Page k 



G. WHAT IS YOUR GENERAL ASSESSMENT - IN TERMS OP ITS BBNEHT TO TOU - OP THE 
OBSERVATION OP ESL CIASSESf 

Poor - a waste of time 0 

Some value but not worth the time. .3 ^ -.. 

Beneficial 11 

Extremely helpful. 21 

35 

^ Probably as good as time for preparation would allow 
^ Best and most beneficial part of entire worlcsliop 

* Less time needed^ since method was used in language clasa too 

* Value of this and Foreign Language classes for "sympath>^ ' 

^ Outstanding staff 

^ Good methods and techniques - needed more explanation of The Grid 
^ Some sessions were too long 

^ The taped portion waij difficult to hear> the live presentation 

extremely helpful 
^ Extremely helpful in spite of technical difficulties 
^ Seeing the methods in progress is the best method of cauerstanding 
^ Was able to see things that I maiy not have been doing in my own teaching 

which would improve my own t^dchoique 
^ As an experienced teacher I would like to have taken part 

* These were the crux of the program and I learned much from them. 



H. WHAT DO TOU JEEL ABOUT THE PRACTICE TEACHING SESSIONS THAT EACH GROUP CARRIED OUT? 



A wasta: of time, poor 3 

Some value, but not worth time . . h 

Beneficial 10 

Extremely helpful 18 

35 



^ We can always learn from others 
^ A waste to practiced teachers 
^ Hats off to the Canadian students! 
^ Helped me tremendously 

^ Wasn't enough. Lacked leadership 

^ More practice needed 

^ Extremely effective / Enriching 

^ An ideal opportunity to see if the written lesson plan speaks as well 

^ Wish there had been more time to discuss anu view the teaching sessions 

with Mr. Clark and the stafl 
^ Very worthwhile as I gave and received constructive criticism 
^ Too much of a crash program. Would have liked the opportunity to observe 

more classes 

^ My first teaching experience and I welcomed the practice 
^ Most valuable, realizing that \*en you use different methods, and ''body 
talk" and all, it really works J 
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BEST COPT mmiE 



I. HOW DO TOU FEEL NOW IN THE SEOOND WEEK ABOUT THE FRENCH AND SPANISH CLASSES? ' 

Some value but 5 

Beneficial ,9 

Extremely useful 22 

3^ 

* Although I may never speak to people who speak Spanish, these classes 

gave me a feeling of how students in ESL may react 

* Was very impressed with Juan and his excellent teaching techniques 

* The best part of the workshop 

* People from certain areas have no use for Spanish and were scheduled for it 

* Sorry they cut out a half an hour in the second week 

* Good in that it demonstrated different approaches 

* Too long - not intended for ujs to 'learn French or Spanish but Just to " 

note techniques in practice; 

J. HOW VALUABLE TO YDU WAS THE PANEL ON TEACHING ADULTS CHAIRED BY BILL NEWSOM? 

A waste of time . . . ." 3 

Bene .tic ial 25- 

Extremely helpful, interesting. . _8 

35 

* Panels have a tendency to ramble 

* Hearing the experiences of others and techniques used by teachers of ESL' 

controlled by. a chairman enables one to be aware of different locale?, 
needs and methods that could be pertinent to one's own situation 

* I had heard it before, also chaired by Bill 

* Was not necessary 

K. HOW VALUABLE TO YOU WAS THE PANEL ON TEACHING READING AND WRITING CHAIRED BY 
CIAUDE COUVILLIONt 

Didn't take part 5 

A waste of time . k 

Beneficial 20 

Extremely useful, interesting . . _6 

35 

* I feel that teaching on reading and writing as part of the ESL program 

is extremely important and more time should have been given. Un- 
fortunately the discussion was interrupted time and again by a VIP from 
Washington so we didn't get much from these. 

* A waste of time except for comments from the man from Washington 

* Something else would have been better 

* It could have been more specific 

* It seemed that only Dr. Lynch Isnew what he was talking about. -Reiser 
. was good 
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RESPONSES TO THE EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE - Page 6 

L. HOW VALUABLE TO YDU WAS THE DEMONSTRATION CLASS ON MULTI-LEVEL TEACHING GIVEN BY 
MARGARET KEELTY? ' 

Didn't take part 2 

A waste of time 2 

Beneficial l6 

Extremely useful, helpful . . . 15 

* I really don't know how she could keep up her pace 

* She could have shortened the demonstration of the class/ we got the idea 

after the first half hour 
^ This method could be a great success; however her demonstration was too long 

* Sharp contrast in amount of aiaterials used by Ray Clark's techniques but 

both are successful. 

* 1 wish Miss Kielty had taught this lesson to the French students. The pace 

would have been slower but we would have benefited more. I felt absolutely 
brew- beaten after this session (from one of the role-playing students) 

* Too many examples of poor teaching techniques. 



M. HOW VALUABLE WERE THE COUNTRY PAIR DISCUSSIONSY 



Didn't take part 21 

A waste of time 3 

Beneficial 10 

Extremely useful 1 

35 



DURING THE ICRKSHOP THE LIBRARY WAS AVAIIABLE TO THE PARTICIPANTS AS A RESOURCE 
CENTER WITH MATERIALS IN BOTH ESL AND ABE. PLEASE OFFER "VDUR SUGGESTIONS R)R 
IMPROVING OHE BOOK EXHIBIT AT FUTURE WORKSHOPS. 

^Not enough time to look over the books (many suggested this) 
♦Perhaps group leaders should bring their groups in for more observing 
of "^ooks 

.♦Encourage participants to share their own materials 
*Move varied and concentrated materials should be available, especially 

in ABB ■ 
♦Participants should be able to purchase their own books 
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RESPONSES TO THE EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE - Page 7 



BEST GOPir AMIUBLE 



8. WHAT PART OP THE WORKSHOP DID IfOU CONSIDER MOST BENEFICIAL HO YOU AND WHY? 

Very many of the participants indicated that they were unable to single out 
a single "most beneficial" component since the different parts related so 
well to each other. I5 questionnaires mentioned the combination of observing 
classes, discussions and practice teaching while 5 others mentioned the 
observation of ESL classes combined with the Foreign Language Classes. 

The single factor mentioned most often was the observation of on-going ESL 
classes with non -English speaking students. Second mention was given 
frequently to the foreign language classes as reinforcing the skills and 
techniques observed and discussed. 

Several persons greatly appreciated the multi-level teaching demonstration 
as it parallels their own situation. Tva participants felt that the most 
beneficial part, personally, was the practice teaching; both were nev to 
teaching. One participant mentioned the Cross -Cultural Communications Panel 
and Exercise at the School for International Training. 



9. WHAT PART OP THE WORKSHOP \tkS LEAST BENEFICIAL TO YOU? 

Ik participants mentioned that no single part was "least beneficial" since 
"all was challenging," or "all fit together so beautifully." 

5 singled out the panel discussions, specifically those on AIE and Reading 
and Writing. "Consultants could have taken less time to present their 
material, except for the Cross Cultural Communications." One person mentioned 
the"lectures" (without saying which. ) 

k spoke of the practice teaching sessions, while one mentioned that there 
should have been more. 

3 mentioned the language classes: "less time would have been enough;" 
"although interesting, we got too involved in trying to learn the language 
rather than experience the method." 

3 singled out the Video-Taped portion of the ESL Observations. 

2 objected to the lesson planning sessions. 
2 mentioned the Group Discussions. 

2 persons felt that there was too much free time.' "Wish there had been more 
in the program for after 7:30 p.m." 

Single mentions were given to the take-home test and to the play, "The Lesson." 
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BEST COPY RVMUBUE 

RESPONSES TO THE EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE - Page 8 



10, WHAT WOULD TOU DO TO CHANGE THE CONTENT OF THIS WORKSHOP SOR NEXT, SUMMER IF ^U 
WERE PLANNING AND DIRECTING IT? 

•^ake sure that people are selected as teachers of ESL or teach^^rs who work 
directly with the subject. 

•>^Space the activities - have more practice teaching - smaller groups, naybe and 
supervised by trained staff - take advantage of professional Foreign Language 
Teachers for cooperation in training paraprofessionals. 

^In all due respect to my extreme self-confidence, I could have never done as 
masterful a job as was displayed by Ray! 

^More planning on the organization of materials; plans of your intentions made 
known to the participants. 

^Stressing that our students be prepared to function socially. Also, games 
appropriate for adult learning ESL« 

"^Jjess hours a day, more social life. 

^Much more effort to go into the selection of group leaders! 

■^A variety of ''shock languages.'* Also, extend the workshop to three or more weeks. 

■^A course in linguistics, 1 hour daily. 

'^Include more ABS as many of us work more in this area. 

^I question, the caliber and method of selection for group leaders. 

"^Group leaders should be chosen who work well with a group* and who are concerned 
more about the workshop. 

'^^More lectures by experts in ABE. 

•^Better selection of group leaders. 

^Too much ].ecturing. Should involve more participation of students and partici- 
pants. Let them become more involved with each other's problems. 

•^More from Ray Clark, less from the participants who don't seem to have anything 
new to offer. Except for Cross-Cultural Panelists, panelists and leaders should 
be more capable. 

^I would try to provide more contact with foreigners and the participants. 
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BEST GOnr AVAILABLE 

11. DO YOU EXPECT TO DO ANYTHING DIFIERENTLY WHEN YDU RETURN TO YOUR JOB AS THE 
RESULT OP YOUR PARTICIPATION AT THIS WORKSHOP? 

20 persons answered Yes, or Certainly, Definitely, etc., adding that they 
would now incorporate new methods and materials in their lesson plannings, 
and would strive to use different approaches, etc. 

Other assorted comments: 

*More understanding towards the adults whom I teach. 
^^Using the Grid in Lesson Planning. 
*I don't think so. 

^Better understanding of the needs and problems of the ESL student. 

^Intend to apply methods to both ABE classes and my 8th grade. 

*Will use new methods in both ESL and Reading Lab. classes. 

^•Very definitely.' My state director and myself have a meeting today to 

discuss putting some of these new ideas into effect. 
*Wlll use at least one "opc-ration" pei? session, as well as bo diversify my 

methods in each three hour session. 

*Will make every effort to get to know my students and their needs more. 

*Have a better idea of myself as a teacher now and this will have a bearing 
upon my teaching in the fall. 

^•Everything. How to plan a lesson around a central theme or topic - progression 
of linguistic and semantic difficulties - variety of techniques - games sug- 
gested and used by teachers and participants. 

^^Certainly, new techniques and more concrete objectives. I will try to involve 
more people. 

^Probably try to cover less material per session than last year. 
*Be more concerned with the problems of the adults and to work on an individual 
basis when doing drill work. 



12. HAVE YOU BEEN INVOLVED, OR ARE YOU PLANNING TO BECOME INVOLVED IN ESL TEACHING 
(OR ADMINISTERING AN ESL PROGRAM)? 

15 indicate that they are now working in ESL teaching. 

2 say that they are in pure ABE teaching. 

h have ABE classes but feel that this exposure to ESL was very beneficial. 

3 definitely plan to go into ESL teaching, apparently for the first time. 

5 say that plans are indefinite but that they would really like to go into ESL. 

k say just "no. " 
^ are administrators. 
35 
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Prepared by vorkshop participants} 



EVALUA1I0N OF TOE ABB WORKSHOP 

PRBSQUE ISLE. MAINE 

DIRECTIONS ; Please rate the following statements using the scale 1,2,^, 
Consider 1 as a low rating and 3 as a high rating. 

1. 2.3 I can use Minimal Pair Drills to teach ESL classes. 

2* 2.3 I could demonstrate the use of Minimal Pair Drills to other instructors. 

3* 1>9 I could create Minimal Pair Drills. 

k. 2.8 I am aware of the difficulties encountered by a person in a foreign 
culture. 

5. 2*7 I could use Substitution Drills in ESL classes. 

6. 2.k I could demonstrate Substitution Drills to other instructors. 
7* 2.0 I could create Substitution Drills • 

8. 2.1 I can use "The Grid" to control the}Content of ESL lessons. 

9. 1.4 I could demonstrate the use of "The Grid" to evaluate the relevance 

of a lesson. 

10. 2.7 I could plan an operation. 

11. 2.7 I could teach an operation. 

12. 2.^^ I could demonstrate an operation to other instructors. 

13. 2.3 I could demonstrate to other instructors how to conduct an AV Dialogue ♦ 
Ik. 2.3 I could teach by using an AV Dialogue. . 

13. 2.3 I could construct an AV Dialogue. 

16. 2.0 I could use Transformation Expansion in teaching ESL classes. 

17* 1*3 I could demonstrate to other instructors a Transformation Expansion. 

18. 1.6 I could construct a Transformation Drill. 

19* 2.3 I could construct a Role Plan exercise (Mrs. Grey). 

20. 2.2 I could demonstrate to others a Role Play exercise. 

21> 2*4 I could use a Role Play Exercise to teach an ESL class. 

O^li 2*8 1 could construct a "Narrative Spiel" (Max) 

^ 33 



Page 2 

Evaluation of the AHl Workshop 
Presque Isle, Maine 
Prepared by the Participants. 

23. 2.3 I could demonstrate to their instructors a "Narrative Spiel," 
2h, 2,6 I could use a "Narrative Spiel" in an ESL class. 

1. State one way in which you could use the information gained in your 
own situation. 
Most frequent comments: 

1. Very practical suggestions for creating own material. 

2. Know how to use ESL texts better. 

3. Better understanding of student's difficulties. 



What suggestions would you make to improve the format, materials, and 
handouts for a future institute? 
Most frequent comments: 

1. Need more training on reading and writing. 

2. Video-tapes too long. Live class demonstrations would be 
better. 
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COMMENTS 

The results shown are the average of all responses. In several cases, the 
participants did not respond to the question. This was a result of 
dividing the participants into three groups. None of the three groups 
were exposed to all the techniques. Thuj, some participants did not 
respond to techniques bhey had not observed. 

The ratings indicate that the majority of the responses fell in the 2 and 
3 range. 
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SECTION III 



APPENDIX 

Contents 

pp. 1-9 ESL Techniques (Guidelines) 
pp. 10 Transformation Grid 
pp. 11-15 Bibliography of Resource Center 
pp. 18-19 List of Staff and Participants 
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DIRECT METHOD CXDNVERSATIONAL EXCHANGE 



Guidelines 

BEST copy AVAILABLE 

!• The term direct method Indicates that there Is no use of the students' 
native language* 

2. T^lcally, the class centers around the manipulation of a concrete object 
or objects. 

3« The language Involved Is conversational. Hence; contractions and other' 
colloquial features are used. 

k.^ The class Itself should be conversational In tone^ and the conversation 
being practiced should have a high degree of potentiality, i.e. It could 
happen outside the classroom. 

5. Usually, the exchange is a question and answer. With several objects 
Involved, the potentially different questions and answers is high. 

6. Sometimes 2 or 3 closely related exchanges can be taught as part of one lesson. 

7. The exchanges should concentrate on only one new major structural feature 
and its transformations, if transformations are involved. 

8. A suggested procedure is as follows: 

A. The teacher presents the new vocabulary. Meanings are clarified, and 
a few repetitions may be done. 

B. The teacher models the exchange, clarifies the meaning of the exchange 
and calls for repetitions of the answer. 

C* The teacher asks the question and the students answer. Repetitions may 
be done when necessary. 

D* The teacher directs the students to ask and answer each other. Repetitions 
of the question may be necessary. The teacher monitors the exchanges and 
corrects when necessary. 
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RITUAL* DIALOGUES 



Ouldellnes 



1. A ritual is a classroom exchange that is performed like a conversational 
ritual such as: "How are you?" "Not bad, thanks." 

2. The ritual centers around an activity that is performed regularly in the 
classroom. 

3- Humor can enter into the exchange. 

k. The teacher has at his fingertips a number of such rituals for anticipfited 
eventualities such as: late student, break time, are you tired?, no homework, 
mistakes. 

5. The ritual is introduced at the point when the need first arises. This can 
be staged. 

6. The ritual is taught as a memorization item with the students memorizing 
only the appropriate part of the response. 

7« The ritual, once memorized, re-occurs when the occasion demands. 

8. Linguistic control need not be very tight since the dialogue is memorized. 

9« The dialogue should be short: k - 6 lines. 



* The word r itual and the technique have been borrowed from Dr. Alex Lepsbn 
of Harvard University. 
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GRAPHIC INTORMATION CX)NVERSATIONAL EXCHANGE 



Guidelines 

1. The focus of the lesson Is Information that Is contained in sources such 
as maps^ charts^ diagrams^ schedules^ tables of statistics^ graphs. 

2* Typically, the information involves numbers, symbols, and names. 

3- The source should contain enough information to produce at least 30 
. different utterances. 

4. Exchanges are developed around the information - usually 1 to 3 exchanges 
can be accomplished in an hour. 

5. Procedure: 

A. The teacher introduces the source and may conduct repetitions of 
the new vocabulary. 

B. The teacher models the exchange and clarifies the meaning* 

C. The teacher causes practice of the exchange by asking questions. 
The students respond.. The teacher corrects when necessary. 

D. The teacher can have the students ask him questions. 

E. The teacher has students ask and answer each other. 
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MICRO -WAVE* CONVERSATIONS 
Guidelines 

1. The conversation is brief, usually one or two paired exchanges. The first 
part of the exchange is the stimulus, the second part, the response. 

2. A limited number of vocabulary is used within the exchange. 

3. The exchange should be conceivable, i,e. it should be useable outside the 
classroom. 

h. It need not focus on tangible objects. 

5. The exchanges are typically, but not necessarily questions and answers. They 
could also be commands and responses, statements and counter-statements. 

6. The exchange should allow the student to communicate real information. 
7« The procedure: 

A. The teacher presents the new vocabulary, meanings are clarified and a 
few repetitions may be done. 

B. The teacher models the exchange and clarifies it. 
. C. The teacher conducts repetitions of the response. 

D. The teacher poses the stimulus and elicits "free" responses. 

E. The teacher conducts repetitions of the stimulus. 

P. The teacher directs the students to pose the stimulus, and the teacher 
responds. 

G. The teacher directs the students to pose the stimuli and give responses 
to each other. 

* The term micro-wave applied to language lessons was first coined by Dr. Earl 
Stevick of the Foreign Service Institute. 
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AV DIALOG 



BIST COPT AVAIUIBLE 

1. A dialog need not be done with AV aids. However, by using pictures 

it is more believable and the dialog from first presentation throughout 
the lesson can be viewed as two other people talking to each other. 
Without the pictures, the studenttj are usually asked to role-play 
the parts, and the lines are not really their lines, but are lines 
that they are asked to accept and use. 

2. If a dialog is used, it is probably better to have the students ask 
and answer questions about what is being said, rather than imitate 
what is said. 

3. Dialogs should remain within 12 lines. The sentences for each line 
should be relatively short. 

Dialogs can be "seeded" with structural points, but be wary of 
stretching credibility bo the breaking point. 

5, Procedure: 

A. The teacher presents the dialog- -previously taped, if possible, to 
show more distinctly the two voices. 

B. Meanings are clarified. 

C. A few repetitions may be done. 

D. The teacher takes apart each line of the dialog with question 
words or "spoken blanks." 

£. The teacher can have the students repeat the dialog with the 

key question- -"What does say?" and the corresponding 

direct quote, " says ." The tenses may be 

varied for additional practice, i.e. "What did say 

when said ?" 

F. Finally, the teacher can ask the students to role play. 
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OPERATIONS 
Guidelines 



BEST COPY AVWUBLE 



1. An operation is a series of events or actions which is usually universally 
known and logically sequenced. 

2. Manipulation of an object or gadget usually accompanies the operation. 

3. The operation typically can be described in 5 - 10 fairly short sentences. 

h. The operation is usually done first as a set of instructions. It can be 
done again and again, varying the verb tenses. 

5« Procedure: 

A. The teacher models the entire chain of statements once. 

B. The teacher goes through the chain again, stopping after each statement 
to check the studenti^ com:^rehension. 

C. The teacher conducts cumulative repetitions of each statement in the 
chain. 

D. The teacher uses cue words or gestures and elicits a "free" response 
from the student. The teacher corrects when necessary. 

E. The teacher asks each student to perform the operation with no cues. 

P. The teacher can do the operation again, within a different tense context. 
For example: 

Now I am _ing 

I ^ed 

I have just ed 

I'm going to 

G. With more advanced classes, the teacher can have a student perform the 
operation and interrupt with questions in different tenses. 
For example: 

Jean, pick up the . 

What did you do? 

What are you going to do next? 

Have you ed? 
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NARRATIVE WITH QUESTION AND ANSWER 
GUIDELINES 

1. The narrative is a short descriptive paragraph based on one or more 
granunatical points. 

2. The narrative can be humorous. 

3. The narration is taught indirectly through the application of question words 
directed at key elements in the narration. 

h. The narration usually focuses on one or two structural points, and the 

questions are directed at manipulation of the structural point. This is a kind 
of structure drill that at all times. has a meaningful referentr-the l"nformation 
contained in the picture. 

5. A pattern drill can also be built around the information of the picture. 

6. The Information in the picture may be explicit, implicit, or negative. 

y. ^The "ies~6 Vn~co1ic~ludes^ith the students making a brief narration, similar to 
the model, but containing information that is "true" for the student himself. 

8. Procedure: 

A. The teacher narrates the picture, using a pointer to clarify. Up to 
tiiree models of the narration may be required. 

B. During the second and/or third narration, the teacher allows the 
students to ask questions about the difficult words and expressions. 

C. The teacher asks where, what, how etc. questions about the narrative 
(8-12 questions) repeating and asking for repetition when necessary. 

D< The teacher may assign roles to class members and directs student- 
student questioning, such as: 

"Ask what is doing." 

E. Pattern drills to explore a grammatical structure may or may not be 
used. 

F. The teacher writers selected words from the narrative on the blackboard 
to help recall na*rrative. 

G. The teacher reviews and does a rapid reading of the narrative. 

H. The teacher directs the students to tell part of or all of the narration. 

I. The teacher asks the students to answer personal questions related to 
the theme of the unit. 
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NARRATIVE SPIELS 



OUIDELINES _„ .„... . 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

1. A narrative spiel may or may not focus on a picture. 

2. The narrative spiel with a picture is usually not conversational, but Is 
descriptive. 

3. The narrative should contain from if - 10 medium length sentences, or about 
60 words. 

k. The narrative Is usually laced with new vocabulary - about one new word 
per sentence i 

5. The narrative should be structurally controlled. Only two or three different 
verb phrases should appear In a narrative and only one new verb phrase. 

If possible, the narrative should focus on only one verb phrase. It Is 

best to be mindful of sentence complexity and start with a simple declarative 

sentence, gradually adding modifying phrases. 

6. Procedure: 

A. Teacher reads the narrative once through completely. 

B. Teacher reads the narrative again, stopping after each sentence to 
check comprehension. 

C. Teacher reads the narrative at rapid speed a third time and ends with 
a few quick comprehension questions. 

D. Teacher goes through the narrative sentence by sentence, taking the 
sentence apart by applying question words. 

E. Teacher writes a key word from each sentence on the board and asks 
students to produce the entire sentence. 

P. Teacher asks each student or selected students to give the entire 
narrative (the key words should remain on the board). 
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SOME DRILLS 



BEST GOrV WMLABUE 

Minimal Pair Drill 

1. Read the pairs with students only listening * 

2. Ask the students to discriminate the sounds. 

3* Have the students rroduce the sounds^ first by repetition, second 
by non-verbal stimulus. 



Substitution Drill 

1. State the basic sentence and follow immediately with the cue. . 
2^ Have the students produce the sentence with the new item. 
3. Confirm the sentence and state the next cue. 



Expansion Drill 

1. State the kernel sentence and have students, repeat . 

2. Add a new element and have the students add the new element. 

3. Confirm the expanded sentence and add another element. 

Utterance ■ Response 

1. State the utterance and the pattern and response* 

2. State the second utterance and have the students respond with the pattern. 
3- Confirm the response and state the next utterance. 



Transformation Drill 

!• State or show by example the transformation to be made. 

2. State the basic sentence and have the students transform it. 

3. Confirm the transformation and state the next basic sentence. 



o 
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BEST cm AVjIlUBiE 
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Imperative 
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Hortative 
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3.1 


fie (am) 
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Be (are) 
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Be (is) 
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There is 
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Simple 
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Simple (-s) 
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Past (Regular) 
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Past (Irregular) 
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Hiture (going to) 
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Present (Pro. ) 
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Present Simple 
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Present Perfect 
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Future (will) 
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Modal Simple 
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Semi -modal Simple 
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Past Progressive 
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Modal Past 
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Semi-modal Past 
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Passive (Past ) 
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Present Ppr'Fianf Pi^n 
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Past Future 
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Past Habitual 
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Lakemont Road 
Newport, VT O5855 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



ABB WORKSHOP 
PRBSQUE ISIE, MAINE 
PARTICIPANTS 



1. Abbot j Marshall 
15 Charles St. 
Houlton, Maine 01^730 

2. Ayotte, Mrs. Ida 
k Main St. 

Van Buren, Maine 01^785 

3. Beaulieu, Joyce 
P.O. Box h6 
Soldier Pond, Maine 

h, Beaulieu, Patricia 
P. 0. Box 5 

Van Buren,, Maine 0W5 

5. Berube, Helen D. 
25 Jlilton St. 

Van Buren, Maine 01^785 

6. Bouchard, Gladys L. 
k Park St. 

Van Buren, Maine 01^785 

7. Collinp, Roland P. 
51 Highland Ave. 

Fort Kent, Maine 01^71^3 

8. Dean, Per ley M. 
2h Cedar St. 

Presque Isle, Maine Ohj69 

9. Dicker, Janet 
5 Third St. 

Presque Isle, Maine 0^^769 

lOt Dumais, Raymond R. 
Box 52 

Prenchville, Walne 01^7^3 

11. Gendreau, Renauld 
51^3 Main St. 

Madawaska, Maine Okj^B 



12. Griffiths, Stephen P. 
228 Stata St. 

Presque Isle, Maine Ol<-769 

13. Gulliver, Philip 
33 Riverside 
Houlton, Maine 0^^730 

ll^. Hill, Donald G. 
Palmyra, Maine 

15. Lapointe, Robert 
626 Main St. 

Van Buren, Maine ©1^785 

16. McGovan, Doug 
RPD #1 

Presque Isle, Maine Ol<-730 

17. Mad ore, Rodney 
79 W. Main St. 

Fort Kent,. Maine 01^7^3 

^S-. — Mfrra*on7-Eiiz€tbeth 

86 Dudley St. 

Presque Isle, Maine 0^^769 

19. Paquette, Carl 
Faucher Apts. 

Van Buren, Maine 0^^785 

20. Pelletier, Maurice 
Box 108 Main St. 
Eagle Lake, Maine 0^739 

21. Pelletier, Martine A. 
310 Main St. 

Van Bixren, Maine OI+785 

22. Plourde, Lucy 
12 Market St. 

Fort Kant, Maine Ok'fkZ 
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ABE PRESQUE ISLE PARTICIPANTS - Page 2 



23. Renaud, Ronald 
Ik Military St. 
Houlton, Maine Oi*-730 

2h. Thayer, Russell 
St. Mary St. 
Van Biiren, Maine Oi*-785 

25. Wasson, Sharon 
69 Birch St. 

Preaque Isle, Maine 0^769 
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PART II 

WORKSHOPS IN ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



in 

BOSTON , PROVIDENCE AND HARTH)RD 
1972 
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BEST COW AVAIUIBLE 

The workshops in Boston and Providence had as their goal the improvement 
of classroom skills of teachers of English as a Second Language. Our plan was 
to emphasize the teaching of actual techniques that the participants could . 

. take into their classroom rather than spending a lot of time on the theoretical 
aspects of second language teaching. Basically our schedule was to introduce 
the field of ESL by starting with brief theoretical lectures that would attempt 
to get the participants thinking about the complexities of language teaching. 
The linguistic, semantic and pedagogical aspects of a language lesson would be 
considered separately in these lectures followed by a discussion with problem- 
solving activities to be carried out in the classroom, tn the larger environment 
of the city, and as an overnight assignment. The underlying theme of these three 
days of work was to give the participants a feeling of striving for a balance 
in their lesson plans between the linguistic quantity and complexity (structure 

.of the language) and the relevancy (to the students) of what is being taught. 
-Now that-^H^r^Btage~wTs~setn:the parti^rpants being^aw^e of the basic thinking 
in second language teaching) the participants could more expertly criticize and 
analyze the actual teaching techniques that would be cpvered in two remaining 
seven days. 

Another concern for us was to delve into the cultural considerations of 
second language teaching. As we in this field are all in the business of teaching 
people of different lands we must avoid pitfalls in our presentations or use of 
materials that vovtld be culture^lly offetveive to our students. 

We found the teacher participants in Boston and Providence to be hi^ly 
experienced and enthusiastic groups. There was no problem in covering all the 
techniques that we had planned for the workshops, discussing each with reference 
to the linguistic, semantic and pedagogical possibilities that they provided. 
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PIACE AND DATES 



For 11 teachers in the Boston area: July 10-21 Mon.-Fri. 

At: Patrick T. Campbell Resource Center 
1216 Dorchester Avenue 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 



For 21 teachers In the Providence area: July 2lf-Aug. If Mon.-Fri. 

At: ASB Center 

396 Smith St. 
Providence, Rhode Island 



STAFF 



DIRECTOR: RAM)ND C. CIARK 

Mr. Clark is the Director of the MAT Program at the School 
for International Training. He has an MA in general linguistics from 

Br own Unive raity and has work ed with a number of te acher t raining 

programs. Mr. ~ Clark was Director of a program to write programmed 

texts in Spanish and English which are published by Polydor International. 

INSTRUCTOR: ARUN NARANG 

Mr. Narang has an MAT in English as a Second Language from 
the School for International Training. He has worked in teacher training 
programs in India as a Peace Corps Volunteer. Mr. Narang is a co-author 
of an ESL text which is being used by middle schools teachers in the state 
of Madhye Pradesh, India. 

INSTRUCTOR: DONALD BOUCHARD 

Mr. Bouchard has an MAT in English as a Second Language from 
the School for International Training. He was a TJEFL tea'Chw in Braall as 
a Peace Corps Volunteer and has taught ESL in non-English and ABB programs 
in New Bedford and Fall River, Massachusetts. 
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MONDAY 



SCHEDULE 
BOSTON and PROVIDENCE 

1st WEEK 

TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 



BEST COPY AVMIABLE 



THURSDAY 



FRIDAY 



Non-verbal 
Introductions 



Linguistic 
element 

of a 
lesson 



Semantic 
element 
of a 
lesson 



Pedagogical 
elements of a 
lesson 



Discussion of 
"Communication 

Techniques" 
by Schumann 



Block 
game 



Country X 



Silent 
Way 



Ritual 
Dialogue 



Graphic 
information 
conversatioi 
exchange 



Table Talk 



Games 



Kenneth 



Narrative 

with 
question 

and 
answer 



2nd WEEK 

Discussion of 
_!!Mew Departures- 



Controlled 



Games 



in TESOL 
Material" 'by 
Hall 



Converation 



Narrative 
Spiel 



Action-Chain 

(Situational 
Reinforcement) 



Ways to present 
dialogues 



Stick figures 



Sharing of 
ideas • 
participant! 
presentatioK 



Operation 



Summary 
(Airplane 
cockpit) 



Evaluations 



READINGS 

2 "ELush'af ''ci" "^^^ Materials - Eugene Hall 

3. CoZHllll TthXi^sTlo^n'^SchlL^^^^ ''""^''^^ Programs "-Dennis R. Presto 
Adapting and Writing MBtenmn - Chapter 3i appendix C - Earl Stevick 

6S 



PINAL REPORT 
AND 
EVALUATION 



ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANQUACS! WDRKSHOF 

in 

BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE 



This report is in two sections: Description and Evaluation. Section I 
attempts only to describe the activities of the two workshops and to out- 
line brief ly the purpose of the activities. 

SECTION I. DESCRIPTION OP THE WDRKSHOPS 

A. Reception of Participants 

On Monday morning all members of the workshop staff and parti- 
cipants took part in a brief nonverbal get -acquainted session. 
The purpose of this session was both social and educational — 
the importance of and our dependence on language being the 
educational purpose. 

B. Introduction to Workshop 

The workshop director gave an explanation of the schedule 

saying that^-the first three days of leature-and-dlacusalon 

would set the stage for the rest of the workshop when specific 
techniques wculd be introduced. During these first three days 
the linguistic, semantic and pedagogical aspects of an ESL 
lesson would be considered. 

C. Introductory Lectures 

1. The linguistic element of a lesson. 

The linguistic aspect mentioned in the introductory lecture 
was further explored by the workshop director in a lecture 
devoted to the 'ose of "The Grid" - - - a simplified chart 
of English verb phrases and their various transformations. 
The purpos » of the grid was to give the participants a means 
of controlling the complexity of lesson plaflfl they would be 
i-.viLing. 

"The Grid" appears in the Appendix". 

2. The semantic element of a lesson. 

Second language teaching in the past has emphasized control 
of the linguistic complexity and quantity in a lesson but 
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very little attention has been paid to the semantic aspect 
of a lesson, l-he focus of this lecture was on writing and 
presenting materials relevant to our students. The work- 
shop director introduced the participants to the Tangibility 

factor a way of looking at things a teacher can use 

to develop a lesson. The T factor being (in order of de- 
creasing tangibility): objects, pictures; graphic informa- 
tion; listening and readings; conversations. In the discussion 
the participants suggested topics that would be relevant to their 
students and followed through the T factor with these topics. As 
an overnight assignment they were asked to choose a topic and 
bring into class an object, a picture, some graphic -information, 
a listening or a reading, and a record of an actual conversation 
that they had related to their topic. 

3' The pedagogical element of a lesson. 

The final lecture on Wednesday morning dealt with the "how" of 
teaching English as a Second Language. The characteristics and 
the supporting theories behind the "classical" Audio Lingual 
approach were contrasted with the "eclectic" approach. It w^s 
suggested that language teaching should resemble real or realistic 
communication as much as possible, i.e. pattern practice drills 
are not always a productive activity. 

■D. ESL Techniques 

On Thursday the first ESL technique was demonstrated. One of the in- 
structors using Portuguese as the target language taught the participants 
a language lesson in the Silent Way. In the discussion that followed the 



1 



This would be worth the participants' consideration. Some of these ideas 
were a. emphasis on structure rather than on vocabulary; b. students 
taking the main responsibility for their language learning; c. language 

Tn tL '^r' '^'^ ^^^^^^"^ rods!. 

On the following days the pattern of introducing the various techniques 

Rituarma^n n'''n''\'/T °' ^''^"^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ techniques: 

Ritual Dialogue; Graphic Information-Conversational Exchange; Narrative 

With questions and answers; Narrative Spiel; Action Chain; Operation; Gon^ 

I nit n^T^^f ""^^^ ^° P^^^^"^ dialogues followed this pattern: 

a. One of the instructors gave a demonstration of the technique using 
Portuguese, Spanish or Hindi as a target language. ^ 

b. A discussion followed with the instructors further explaining the 
important aspects of each technique and encouraging the students to 
SudenJs, etc!""' technique (its applicability for their 

In Providence we had 21 participants while in Boston there were onlv 11 

^thla'.h'of'!^ -°^^-°-^-tion the group was divided "to t^o 6;oups 
with each of the instructors giving a demonstration separately. 
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^c. A preparation of a lan^juage lesson in English similar to the one 

demonstrated by the instructors. V/hen this was done in class the 
class divided up- into several groups - however when it was done as an 
assignment - it was done on indiv^'^ual basis. 

d. And finally the presentation Oa. the participants lesson to the 
class (the participants were given the "freedom to either simply 
explain their lesson or to do peer- teaching). 
For complete description of each technique see Appendix. 

E. Additional Events 

1*' Block games 

Wednesday afternoon Just before the group broke up for the day, 
we asked the participants to take part in a communication exercise. 
Though this exercise is called ^ game we can learn a lot about 
ourself by playing it. Its immediate objectives are giving and 
following directions, listening, describing, asking questions and 
it involves a growing awareness of the necessity of clarity in 
speech in order to permit communication. A discussion after the 
exercise should lead to parallels in teacher/student roles with 
opinions expressed on ways teachers and students could communicate 
more effectively to know if what is being taught is actually being 
learned. 

For a complete description of the Block game see Appendix. 

2. Country X ... a cultural exercise 

Essentially this is an exercise which teaches cultural sensitivity. 

In a role play situation an American couple are asked to sit down 
in conversation with a couple from country X in order to discern 
the values and customs of country X's culture. After about a half- 
hour the American couple has to ask a favor of the country X couple. 
This favor will only be .granted if the American couple ask in a 
proper manner, which they can do only if they're sensitive to the 
traditions, values and customs of the people of country X. 
This culture of country X we portrayed was one in which the women 
were very much the dominant sex. Discussion after the role playing 
clearly pointed out the necessity for an ESL teacher to look at 
cultural considerations in developing and presenting language 
material* 

For a complete description of this exercise see Appendix. 

3. Table talfc« 

Four people are chosen from the group to enact a scene from a play, 
a sketch, or a dialogue t^^ \ the instructor has prepared. The 
lines of dialogue have been cut into strips of paper without 
identification as to the cWracter and are given to the participants 
in random order. They are then (continued on following page) 

•^Adapted from a Theater Game technique of the American Shakespeare Festival 
Company, Stratford, Conn. ^ 
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asked to act out the scene using only the lines they have been 
given, in any order, repeating the lines as many times as they 
like, but adding no dialogue of their own. The results with the 
participants reciting lines totally out of context, generally 
prove to be very amusing, but demonstrate quite well the problems 
of communication. For a 'description of the scenes used in each 
workshop, the first taking place around the breakfast table, the 
second in an ABB/ESL classroom - see Appendix. 
This method 6f presenting dialogues can be used in a classroom 
situation (for advanced students) mainly for fun, but also to 
show the students the problems we have in talking to one another 
with complete understanding. 

h. Games 

Games which were presented are strictly designed for language 
teaching and are used to reinforce what students have learned in 
the. classroom. Spelling games, vocabulary games, structure games 
were played with the participants - giving them a chance to see 
the values of using games as media of learning. 
For a description of the games used see Appendix. 

5. Kenneth 

• 

We opened Tuesday morning of the second week with a theater game 
developed by the American' Shakespeare Festival Theater. It shows ' 
the tendency in all of us to stereotype people. One of the in- 
structors related a story about a math teacher, Kenneth, he had in 
6th grade. A teacher he had had a hand in destroying. Kenneth was 

a^tal4-m&H^a--very-tMii-maii-rTT-aiTd-1re-^T:ways^^ . 

There was very little discipline in Kenneth's class and he finally 
left in the middle of the schoo!! year ... Kenneth's first anct last 
year in teaching. 

Though the participants were given very little information about 
Kenneth the role plays (portraying various stages 'in Kenneth's life) 
showed Kenneth as a person with a weak character. From birth to 
death his peers and his family pushed him around. Only in studies 
was Kenneth at all successful. 

The discussion after the role plays made us all aware not only as 
teachers but as people, to avoid the pitfalls of stereotyping our 
students, our peers and anyone in general. 
For a more complete description of Kenneth see Appendix. 

6. £^fAck figures 

On Thursday af^^moon of the second week practice was given in stick 
figure drawing. The participants attempted to represent very simple 
as well as complex drawings by using stick figures. The two major 
ideas that the instructor tried to get across were: a. stick figure 
drawings are relatively simple to draw - one doesn't need to be an 
artistj b. they are a very useful teaching tool when pictures or 
objects of needed visual aides are unavailable. 
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P. gummary 

The final presentation on Thursday of the second week was a summary 
of the techniques and the theoretical ideas introduced to the 
participants. This was done by using an analogy of a pilot ( a 
teacher) of an aircraft (class) and what he must do to have a 
"smooth flight*' (a good lesson). An airplane cockpit with all 
the dials on the panel represented dials -relating to the linguistic, 
semantic and pedagogical elements of a teaching lesson. The care- 
ful manipulation of these dials would enable the pilot - teacher to 
have a very good flight - a good lesson. 

For a graphic representauion of the airplane cockpit see Appendix. 
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EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 

For Boston Workshop - Results 
(10 participants) 

1. Thinking back to the start of the workshop, what benefits did you most 
hope to gain by participation? 

The responses generally indicated a desire for new methods and tech- 
niques in ESL teaching: "Different approaches"; "New techniques"; 
Exchange ideas ; "New ways to encourage communication", etc. 

^* woitehoS^ ^^^^ ^^^^ describes your general feeling about the 

Responses: helpful, interesting, terrific.', pleased, practical, useful, 
outstanding, refreshing, worthwhile, involved. 

3. Write below the one word that best expresses your reaction to the content 
at this workshop. 

Responses: satisfactory, relevant, excellent, valuable, constructive, 
comprehensive, variety, helpful. 

k. a. The length of the workshop - 

Should have been shorter - 0 
About right 



Should have been longer - 2 

The number of formal presentations (lectures, panel discussions, etc.) 
Not adequate - 3 ' cuv.. / 

About right - J 
Too many - o 

The value of the formal presentations to you - 
Little or none - 0 
Some - 2 

A great deal - 8 

Time spent in small group discussions - 

Should have been less - 1 

About right - 8 

Should have been more - 1 

Of what value were the small group discussions to you? 
A waste of time - 0 
Some value - l 

Beneficial - 6 

Extremely helpful - 3 
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BEST COPY AVAILABIE 

« • (Boston Workshop) 



Using the same number scale, what do you feel about the practice 
teaching sessions that each group carried out? 

A waste of time - 3 

Some value - 2 

Beneficial - k 

Extremely helpful - 1 

Comments - very practical and worthwhile, involvement, very clear, 
original. 

Note: It appears that some participants misunderstood the rating 
scale as all comments were highly favorable. 



5* What part of the workshop was least beneficial to you? 

Drills (3)j Stick figures (2)j Technical presentations; none; 
some of the games; when students argued; bi-lingual. 



6t What part of the workshop was most beneficial to you? 

Group interaction (2); emphasis on communication (2); narrative 
spiel; everything; pedagogical; table talk; narrative with 
question and answer; participation in techniques. 



Id-_you-^~to-xhange-4;b«--Goivten -next 

summer if you were planning and directing it? 

Nothing (3), more culture background, longer course - aids, books, 
texts on ESL - more theory, more for advanced students, grouping 
participants according to background and foreign language, demonritra- 
tions with actual pupils, typical class sessions, providing alterna- 
tives for students who have expertise in a foreign language as con- 
trasted to those who had none. 



81 Do you expect to do anything differently when you return to your Job 
as a result of your participation at this workshop? 

All participants said yes and added various favorable coinments. 
Sample: **This workshop will serve two functions*, a. enliven 
my own classes; b* pass on ideas to others. 



Continued . 
f. 
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EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



For Providence Workshop - Results 
(20 participants) 

BEST COPir AVAILABLE 

Thinking back to the start of the workshop, what benefits did you most 
hope to gain by participation? 

Most participants were hoping to gain new insights into ESL teaching 
techniques: New methods . . . refresh my linguistics and semantics/' 
Theory as well as techniques, " "New aids, " "New ideas . . . more 
rapport with pupils," "Ideas for improvisation," "Material to enliven 
my classroom teaching," etc. 

Write the one word that best describes your general feeling about the 
workshop, ° 

^fu^^r^!^^' enjoyable (2), good (2), great (2), very good, friends, 
enthusiastic, superb, stimulating, comfortable, rewarding, excitin«. 
enlightening. ^' 

Write below the vj word that best expresses your reaction to the 
content at this workshop. 

Excellent (5), very helpful (5), inclusive, fine, satisfactory, 
beneficial, good, appropriate, relevant, versatile, ESL. 



a. The length of the workshop - 

Should have' been shorter - 0 

About right - 19 

Should have been longer - 1 

b. The number of formal presentations (lectures, panel discussions, etc 

Not adequate - 0 

About right - 20 

Too many - 0 

c. The value of the formal presentations to you - 

Little or none - 0 

Some _ ^ 

A great deal - 15 

d. Time spent in small group discussions - 

Should have been less - 0 
Aboub right - ij 

Should have been more - 3 

e. Of wha+i value were the small group discussions to you? 

A waste of time - 0 

Some value - 2 

Beneficial - j 

Extremely helpful - n 



continued . . . (Providence Workshop) 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



f. Using the same number scale, what do you feel about the practice 
teaching sessions that each group carried out? 

A waste of time - 0 

Some value - 3 

Beneficial - 6 

Extremely helpful - 11 

Comments - only a few participants cared to comment. 

Sample: "Some dragged, some would be extremely helpful to me, 

mostly they were well designed to show the techniques 

adequately. " 



5. What part of the workshop was least beneficial to you? 

All beneficial (6), some games {k), long presentations by 
students (2), repetition of methods, stick figures, discussions, 
lack of techniques for advanced students, linguistic lectures, 
not enough sharing of ideas. 



6. What part of the workshop was most beneficial to you? 

Practice teaching (5), demonstrations (3.), language review (2), 
excellent instructors (2), games, role of teacher in classroom, 
narrative spiel. Silent Way, class participation. 



7. What would you do to change the content of this works.hop for next 
summer if you were planning and directing it? 

Nothing (6), more demonstrations (2), more explanation before 
assignments, outline of techniques, fewer games, more methodology, 
less repetitive exercises, more for advanced students, "I couldn't 
say," not much, no linguistics. 



8. Do you expect to do anything differently when you return to your Job 
as the result of your participation at this workshop? 

All - yes - with favorable comments. 

Sample: "Yes, I do. Some of the techniques were most helpful to me, 
I hope to use some of them in my classes according to my 
group." 
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ESL WDRKSHOP 
CHECKLIST 

Check each item in which you vould feel confident after participating in this Work- 
shop. This is a checklist to see how much information you have gained from your 
experience with us. 



1« I could use the Silent Way method to teach an ESL class. 

2. I could demonstrate the use of Silent Way to other instructors. 

3« I could construct a Silent Way exercise to teach an ESL class. 

h. I could use a Ritual Dialogue to teach an ESL class. 

5' I could demonstrate the use of Ritual Dialogue to other instructors. 

6. I could construct a Ritual Dialogue to teach ESL classes. 

T. ____ I am aware of the difficulties encountered by a person living- in a 
foreign culture, 

8« I could use Graphic Information Conversational Exchange in an ESL class. 

9* I could demonstrate Graphic Information Conversational Exchange to 

other ins';ructors. 

10. I could plan a Graphic Information Conversational Exchange to teach 

ESL classes. 

!!• ^ Theater games have a valid use in the ESL classroom. 

12. Theater games were a valid exercise for the Workshop. 

13* ^ I could use the Narrative with questions and answers in an ESL class. 

1^. I could demonstrate the use of Narrative with questions and answers 

to other ' instructors. 

15* I could construct a Narrative to use in an ESL class. 

l6. I could use a Narrative Spiel in an ESL class. 

IT* I could demonstrate the use of a Narrative Spiel to other instructors. 

l8. I could construct a Narrative Spiel to teach an ESL class. 

19* . I read all the materials used for discussion. 

20. • I could use the Action Chain in an. ESL class. 

21. I could demonstrate the use of an Action Chain to other instructors. 
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continued • • • • 



22. I could construct an Action Chain to use in an ESL class. 

23* I could use the Controlled Conversation in an ESL class. 

2h. I could demonstrate the use of a Controlled Conversation to other 

instructors. 

25* I could construct a Controlled Conversation to use in an ESL 'lass. 

26. I have learned new ways of presenting dialogues. 

27. I could use Stick Figures in presenting ESL lessons. 

28. I could use Minimal Pair Drills in an ESL class. 

29- I could use Substitution Drills in an ESL class. 

30. I could use Transformation Drills in an ESL class. 

31* I could use Expansion Drills in an ESL class. 

32. ' I could use Utterance-response in an ESL class. 
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PROVIDENCE WDRK5H0P - CHECKLIST RESULTS 
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BOSTON WORKSHOP - CHECKLIST RESULTS 
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- D - 
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0 


0 


22. 


8 


3 


0 


0 


23. 


11 


0 


0 


0 


2l|. 


10 


1 


0 


0 


25. 


11 


0 


0 


0 


26. 


6 




0 


0 
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1 


1 


If 


0 


28. 


9 


1 


1 


0 


29. 


10 


0 


1 


0 


30. 


10 


0 


1 


0 


31. 


9 


2 


0 


0 


32. 


9 


2 


0 


0 
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PREFACE 

As in Boston and Providence, the Hartford workshop stressed the im- 
provement of classroom skills of teachers of English as a Second Language. 
The workshop was one week in length, and the plan was to provide demonstra- 
tions of the ESL techniques without the participants practicing these 
techniques in peer-teaching situations. Discussions however, were still 
considered a vital part following the demonstrations. 

In addition, the workshop in Hartford focused on ways in which both 
teachers and teacher-aides could utilize the techniques together in the 
classroom. The workshop director and the instructoro emphasized teacher, 
teacher-aide cooperation in presenting language material to the students 
via the various techniques. 

During the first day of the workshop, the linguistic, semantic, and 
pedagogical elements of a language lesson provided the theoretical basis in 
which the techniques would be presented. The remainder of the week focused 
on presentations of the techniques as well as cross-cultural exercises 
designed to make the participants aware of the sensitivities involved in 
teaching to people from different cultures. 

As in Boston and Providence, we found the teacher participants in 
Hartford to be both experienced and enthusiastic, although the workshop 
extended over a one week period, it was felt that the discussions generated 
by the techniques provided Interesting insights into second language 
teaching for everyone involved. 
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PIACE AND DATES 



For 23 teachers and teacher-aides in the Hartford area: Aug. 7-11 Mon.-Pri. 



At: Hartford Public High School 
Forest Street 
Hartford; Connecticut 



STAFF 

Same staff members as in Boston and Providence 
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PINAL REPORT 

AND 
EVALUATION 



ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE WORKSHOP 

in 

HARTFORD 



This report is in two sections: Description and Evaluation. Section I 
describes the activities of the two workshops and outlines the purpose 
of the activities. 

SECTION I. DESCRIPTION OF THE WORKSHOP 

A. Reception of Participants 

On Monday morning all members of the workshop staff and parti- 
cipants took part in a brief nonverbal get-acquainted session. 
The purpose of this session was both social and educational - 
the importance of and our dependence on language being the 
educational purpose. 

B. Introduction to Workshop 

The workshop director gave an explanation of the schedule, 
stating that the first day would provide the background for 
the techniques presented the rest of the week. In the first 
day, the linguistic, semantic and pedagogical aspects of an 
ESL lesson would be considered. 

C' Introductory Lecture - The linguistic, semantic, and pedagogical 
elements of a language lesson. 

As in the Boston and Providence workshops, the linguistic, 
semantic and pedagogical elements were discussed in a condensed 
form. 

The linguistic aspect was presented by the workshop directbr by 
means of the grid (Appendix) in order to give the participants 
a means of controlling the complexity of their lesson plans and 
to suggest that language material be presented in blocks or 
segments of information. 

The semantic aspect of the language lesson paid close attention 
to the content of language material. The workshop director 
presented the Tangibility factor (objects; pictures; graphic 
information; listening and readings; conversations), and as in 
Boston and Providence workshops, the participants juggested 
topics that would be relevant to their students. These topics 
mainly dealt with things taken from the community environment. 
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-2- 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

The pedagogical element of the language lesson, the final part 
of the first day's presentation, recapitulated the linguistic 
and semantic aspects by a demonstration using the Micro-wave 
technique^^. By means of Esperanto, the workshop director 
attempted to present a segment of information which the students 
eventually communicated with each other. It was suggested that 
the participants would keep in mind that the result of any 
technique would be communication controlled or free - on the 
part of the students without any aid from the teacher. 

D. ESL Techniques 

For the rest of the week (Tuesday-Friday) ESL techniques were 
demonstrated, using Portuguese and Spanish as the target language. 
In the discussion that followed, the instructors attempted to 
illustrate and explain the steps involved in each technique. 
Generally speaking, the ideas emphasized in the techniques 
were: implementing material found in the immediate environ- 
ment; controlled forms of communication followed by free 
communication; and the students taking sole responsibility for 
learning material presented. 

The techniques presented in the Hartford workshop - Silent Way, 
Graphic Information - Conversational Exchange, Narrative with 
questions and answers. Action Chain, Controlled Conversation, 
and Ritual Dialogues - are to be found in the Appendix. 

E. Additional Event s 

See Part II, Section I - E, description of Boston and Providence 
workshops . 

F. Summary 

The final presentation on Friday was a summary of the techniques 
and ideas introduced to the participants using the analogy of 
pilot and air- craft. In addition, the participants were asked 
to bring in ideas and suggestions which they have successfully 
used in the classroom. 
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SCHEDULE 



HARTJDRD 



BEST COPY AVAIUIBLk' 





MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 








Graphic Infonna- 


Conhrnl 1*aH 


1 

Action 

i 




Lingustic, 


Country X 


t Inn - 


Conversation 


Chain 


1 


Semantic, 




Conversational 


— — — — —— _ 


— — 


and 




Exchange 




Table Talk 




Pedagogical 


Silent Way 




Kenneth 






Aspects of 








Games 


i 


a 

Language 


1 

Block Game 


Ritual 
Dialogue 


X <x OX ve "1 oil 

Question & 
Answer 


Summary & 
■ Evaluation 
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EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



For Hartford - Results 
BEST COPY AVAILABLE (23 participants) 

1. Thinking back to the start of the workshop, what benefits did you 
most hope to gain by participation? 

Most participants were looking forward to learning better ESL techniques • 
Some samples: **Inslghts Into the methods, best suited for • • • non- 
Engllsh->speaklng students who need our services/' 
"More variety," "draw together Ideas • • . out of my 
own experience," "background In teaching ESL," "new 
methods of ".eachlng ESL," etc. 

2. Write the one word that best describes your general feeling about the 
workshop* 

Beneficial. (U), interesting and worthwhile (3)^ excellent (3), 
helpful (2), wowl, favorable, satisfactory, practical, great, 
unique, learning, successful, hopeful. 

3. Write below the one word that best expresses your reaction to the 
content at this workshop. 

Excellent (3)^ relevant (2), helpful (2), good, expected, satisfactory. 
Informative, fulfilling. Involvement, brimful, well-organized. Impressed, 
adequate, pedagogical, materialistic, realistic, student-centered, short, 
skeletal. 

« 

U. a. The length of the workshop - 

Should have been shorter - 2 
About right - 5 

Should have been longer - 16 

b. The number of formal presentations (lectures, panel discussions, etc.) 

Not adequate - 2 

About right - 19 

Too many - 2 

c. The value of the formal presentations to you - 

Little or none - 0 

Some - T 

A great deal - I6 

d. Time spent in small group discussions - 

Should have been less - 2 

About right - ih 

Should have been more - T 

e. Of what value were the small group discussions to you? 

A waste of time - 0 

Some value - h 

Beneficial - 11 

Extremely helpful - 8 



continued . . . (Hartford Workshop) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



f. Using the same number scale, vhat do you feel about the practice 
teaching sessions that each group carried out? 
A waste of time - 0 

Some value - 2 

Beneficial - 11 

Extremely helpful - 10 

5. What part of the workshop was least beneficial to you? 

None (9), technical discussion (3), Kenneth (2), "12:00 - 1:00," 
Large group discussions, games. Silent Way, lectures, repetition, 
table talk, extended demonstrations. 

6. What part of the workshop was most beneficial to you? 

Demonstrations (7), everything (6), methods and techniques (k), 
student participation, culture discussions, structural aspect. 
Silent Way, Country X. 

T. What wou?-.d you do to change the content of this workshop for next 
summer If you were planning and directing It? 

Make It longer (ll), more techniques (2), visual-aids (2), nothing (2), 
more participation, less "hairsplitting" among participants, more small 
group discussions, different aspect of ESL. 

8. Do you expect to do anything differently when you return to your job 
as the result of your participation at this workshop? 

Almost all "yes" - a few "perhaps" and "hopefully." 
The comments were generally good: "I feel that a large part of the 
material can be adapted If not used as a partial or complete lesson, " 
and "Definitely - I was really bored with myself as a teacher." 
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APPENDIX ; 

Refer also to the appendix for the 1971 workshops. The material 
contained In this appendix was presented only In the 1972 workshops. 
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THE SILENT WAY * 
CRJIDELINES 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

of la^uages^''^ designed to subordinate teaching 'to the learning 

Through the use of colored rods, the main focus is to put the re- 
sponsibility of learning upon the learner. 
The significance of the rods: 

To avoid the vernacular. 

' !nnf Jiof linguistic Situations that are under the complete 

control of the teacher. 

. . To pass on to the learners the Tesponsibility for the utterance of 
the objects shown or the actions performed. 

* ^e^pL^n! ^r^S^"" concentrate on what the pupils say and how they 
are saying it, drawing their attention to the differences in 
pronunciation and the flow of words. 

To generate a serious gamelike situation in which the rules are im- 
aid his^mS"^"^ ^^""'^^ meaning to the gestures of the teacher 

. ' To permit almost irom the start a switch from the lone voice of the 
teacher using the foreign language to a number of voices using it. 
This introduces components 6f pitch, timbre, intensity that will 
constantly reduce the impact of one voice and hence reduce imitation 
and encourage personal production of one's own brand of the sounds-.. . 

!nir''i'^\*?\!''PP°r °^ perception and action to the intellectual 
fhr^nJi ^.^^f '"^^'^^ ^^^^S^^S in the arsenal of 

■ TnlTZl r lt ^T^^^'^^e already developed and automatic in 

. one's use of the mother tongue. 

To provide durations of spontaneous speech upon which the teacher 

and the pupils can work to obtain a similarity of melody to the 

one heir, thus providing melodic integrative schemata from the start. 

Prom Teaching Fo reign Languages in Schools , c. Gattegno 
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ACTION CHAIN (situational reinforcement)* 

Guidelines 



1. An action chain is a short series of questions and answers designed 

to elicit natural communication in a lifelike situation. 

2. Its approach to language teaching is use- oriented rather than 

structure-oriented. 

3. Hie student reacts to a stimulus which is real, i.e. an object he 

can see, an action he can perform or describe. The student is 
always speaking as himself. 

h. The teacher should be able to vary the presentation so that the 

students will benefit most from the flow of communications.. 

5. Procedure: 

A. Teacher presents the series - students listen. 

B. Teacher presents the series - students repeat. 

C. Tteacher asks questions based on the series - students 
answer individually. 

D. Studenttt question each other - teacher corrects. 



*Based on the method by Eugene Hall at. the Institute of Modern Language 
in Washington, D.C. 
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CONTROLLED CONVERSAraON 
GUIDELINES 



1. A controlled conversation is a sentence pattern particularly useful 
with compound or complex sentences. 

2. The conversation can utilize the student's previous knowledge of 
vocabulary and experiences. 

3. The teacher may use this technique to reinforce the grammatical 
structure. 

k. Linguistic control is the special feature of this tec^ni^ue., 
5. Procedure: 

A. The teacher presents the pattern and practices it with students. 

B. Each student originates his own version of the pattern - the 
teacher copies it down. 

C. The teacher then has each student relate what another student 
has said. 

D. The teacher then questions a student about another student's 
version of the pattern. 

E. The students then question each other. 



HrX>CK GAME 



This is an exercise in communication as well as a game and you can learn a lot 
about yourself by playing it. Its immediate objectives are giving and follow- 
ing directions, listening, describing, asking questions, teacher- learner roles 
ai.nd role-playing. 

Directions: *Two players are placed on opposite sides of a table with a screen 
between them, preventing either from seeing the other, but permitting conversa- 
tion. On the tabiii&>f:J,n^ ;f^9Pt Qf ea seta of blocks, each containing 
the same number and shaped blocks. One player is designated (or volunteers to 
be) the teacher and the other becomes the student. 

The teacher begins the problem by choosing a block to build a structure ^ich 
will eventually include every block. He describes this block sufficiently so 
that he feels the student has selected the same piece and places it in the 
position he wants it to be. He wants the end result to be exactly equal on 
both sides. One by one, each piece is added to the total structure until 
every piece has been used. 

The game is played three times, either with the same people or a different 
pair each time, (ideally each successive pair doesn't see the preceding group 
and thus learn from them, but usually the class or group watches each of the 
previous matches and generally increases in efficiency by building on past 
references.) 

The first time through, only the teacher speaks. The student listens to his 
instructions at. i carries them out as best he can, but he can say nothing. 
The second time the teacher is allowed to ask questions which can be answered 
by the student saying ^^yes^^ or "no.*^ This allows the teacher some opportu- 
nity to know if the other is Understanding (or thinks he is) if he is ready, 
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continued - Block Game 



if he wants It repeated or clarified, etc.) 

The third time through, the student may ask any questions he wants to, and 
free conversation may take place between the two. 

Discussion after each game is crucial, bringing out observations by the 
class, as well as feelings of frustration, anger, accomplishment, etc. 
on the parts of the student and the teacher. Discussion should eventually 
...tead**o parallels in teacher/student roles with ofialoae ^Kpyeaaeci on ways 
teachers and students could communicate more effectivfely to know if what 
is being taught is actually being learned, and if so, how. 
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COUNTRY X - A CULTURAL EXERCISE 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

The class Is divided Into a number of four-person groups each conalstlng 
of two men and two women. One man-wife couple are residents of C ountry X, . 
the other is an American couple. 

The American couple are both reporters of . equal ability and experience. 
In a crowded restaurant in Cairo they see the couple from Country X sitting 
alone and ask if they can Join them. The Americans know very little about 
Gomt-vy K except fch«fc Its cap^ifcal coateins important royal archives which 
traditionally have been closed to all but a very few foreigners. If one or 
both of them can enter these archives the reporters will have made an 
important journalistic coup. 

In the first half hour of conversation the Americans will engage-the 
couple from. Country X in conversation, trying to determine what are the 
values and customs of Country X's culture. At the end of the half hour, the 
question about entering the archives is asked. If the American couple has 
co-rectly discerned the culture of Country X the question has to be asked 
in the proper manner and a ^es answer is given. If not, a no answer is 
given. (Note: this is where the Instructions to the American couple end.) 

The couple from Country X come from a little known kingdom. I'he couple 
are polite, reserved and Important citizens of their country. Tne most 
striking aspect of Country X's culture, however, is that women are the 
dominant sex. They hold most of the important positions in the society, 
they receive the most education and work in the highest paying Jobs. The men 
in the society hold lesser positions or stay at home. Thqr defer to the women 
in all serious activities and conversations. Country X's society is much 
more matriarchal than America's is patriachal. The couple from Country X 
should behave accordingly. 
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continued - Country X ggjy ^Qpy AVAILABLE 

In talking with the American couple the woman from Country X should 
do all of the talking on serious subjects, such as politics, economics and 
culture. Her husband can talk as much as he likes but only about trivial 
subjects. If he is asked a serious question by the American couple he should 
always defer to his wife. At the same time, the woman from Country X should 
direct her serious questions and responses to the American woman, not the man.- 
In fact, she *ould treat the American husband with some ' condescension if he 
asks serious questions of her. If the American husband insists on taking the 
lead in the conversation, the couple from Country X should show surprise and 
irritation and try to direct the conversation back to the American woman. If 
th«=i American man asks trivial questions, however, he should be given a friendly 
response because he is now playing the appropriate role for a man from Cou-atry X. 

If the American couple has learned \Aiich the dominant sex in Country X's 
culture is, they will know that at the end of the conversation the American 
woman must ask the woman from Country X If she can help her enter the archives. 
If she asks the husband from Country X she will be rejected because the wife 
from Country X will be irritated that she was not asked first. If the American 
husband asks either the man or woman he will be given a no answer because it 
is not his place to ask such a question. But if the American woman asks the 
woman from Country X the couple from lountry X will know that the Americans 
will not be an embarrassment to them in their own country. and will agree to 
help them. 



Developed by Mike Seratkin and John Deming, International Oni-eer Training 
candidates. School for International Training. 
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I SCENE 



George: Hurry up. I'm late for worki 

Martha: Please, George, I'm trying as hard as I can. 

Bill: I'll have some scrambled eggs and toast. 

Mary: Nothing for me, thank you. 

George: I have five minutes be'fore the bus comes. 

Martha: Alright; It's ready now. 

Bill: Football practice this afternoon. I'll be late. 

Mary: Can Louise spend the night tonight? 

Martha: You know how I feel about Louise. 

Mary: • Oh, Mother J 

George: Pass the sugar please. 

Bill: I've got a date with Helen tomorrow night. 

Martha: Don't expect any money from me. 

Bill: I've got plenty of my own. 

Mary: I guess I'll have some toast now. 

George: I've got to go -"now. 
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TT QPiTOTr 


Miss Rogers: 




Jose: 


No • 1 Vfl 4* n n Vin •v'H 


Maria: ■ 




Miriam: 


I have it. huh wifh mnnv mnofolroo 


Miss vHogers: 


You milfit Ho VOllT* VlomoTjrw A^rAw^r /^ri ^ 

iiiuoo uu jfuux iiuiucwoxiv Rvery cm /• 


Miriam: 


I aTvava Ho 


Miss Rnfif PTfi • 


jDUb yuu axways lorgeu ib« 


Jo3e: 


I have nt hlmp ■for' fViof . T tt^^-mV q1 i ^a^r 
, J- imvc UK oxmc xux uiiau • X worjt axx uaVt 


Miriam: 


My husband doesn't like me to afiidv 


Miss Rogers: 


He doesn't^ 


Miriam: 


Noj he don*t. 


Jose: 


I gUesSj I .lust have to droB out of* olflnn 


nxoo Jk\uge Pd • 


«o, tnat. is no solution. You must try harder. 


Jose: 


Well, I will try. 


Maria: 


He Is just very dumb to learn the English. 


Miss Rogers: 


That Is not correct.' We "say "too" not "very." 
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TREASURE HUNT 



(vocabulary game) |£ST CQPY AVAILABLE 

Before the students arrive into the classroom, 20 or 25 articles should be 
arranged in p^ain sight in different places. Objects should not be ar- 
ranged in a place where one would expect to find them. For example, key 
should not be placed in a key-hole, etc. Scotch tape may be useful in 
playing. this kind of game. With a little imagination, the objects can be 
cleverly "hidden" in plain sight.. 

Prepare a list of the objects, leaving a space for writing beside ®ch item. 
The list may include: a safety pin, a tape measure, a toothpick, a piece 
of yarn, a spool of thread, a gummed reinforcement, a sponge, a hairpin, etc. 

It is a good idea to keep samples of the objects on hand in case the students 
do n6t know what they are looking for. In this way, the name^ oJT unfamiliar 
items will be learned. 

Hand each student a list and ask him to write down on the space where he 
locates the object. He who completes the list correctly is the winner. 

The teacher "^should now go over all the items and show them ,;{hpre each is. 



VTORDS PTPM PICTURES 
(word game) 

The teacher needs 5 or more pictures cut from magazines. Pictures should 
show a great number of things. Mark the pictures A, B, C, etc. 

Divide the group into several teams consisting of 5 to 6 persons for each 
team. Assign each team to a picture on the wall so ^-hat all the other 
teams can see them. 

The purpose of the game is to ask each team to write down as many items 
as there are on the picture starting with A through Z. The team which 
has the most correct answeiBiwins. 



QUICK ON THE TAKE 

(reinforcement on the part of speech) 

The teacher should prepare one or two sets of alpha^^»t cards. He draws 
one letter at a time and holds it up for all to see, saying at the same 
time the name of one part of speech, such as: NOUN, VERB, ADJECTIVE, or 
ADVERB. The player who first gives the correct ^ord receives the card. 
If no one gives a word within 5 seconds, the letter is returned to the 
stack. The winner is the one who holds the most cards. 
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PLAYING STORE 



(vocabulary game) B£3J CQpy AVAILABLE 

The teacher prepares before class a set of cards with the letters of the 
alphabet on them. The students decide upon a kind of store, such as- 
JEPARTMEWr, GROCERY or HARDWARE. As the teacher shows the letters in 
turn, the student is to say something beginning with the letter shown 
which can be bought in the store decided upon. 



WHO AM IT 

(structure game) 

The teacher should prepare in advance slips of paper with the names of 
AKJMALS, mmUS, BOOD c^-msmMS, etc. v»rlt^o«n on them. Qa€ name is 
pinned to the back of each student, who tries to find out what his name 
is by listening to the remarks the other students make about him. He 
may also ask questions of other students about himself, such asi 
Do^ I have two feettj Do I have long ^ars?; Do I swlm?j etc. The 
student, responding to the questions may only answer yes or no. 



HOMONYMS AID HOMOPHONES 

(reinforcing vocabulary) 

The teacher should prepare in advance a list of homonyms and homophones 
on 3" X 5" cards. 

Examples of homonyms: poolj leftj fall; kindj minej cookj orangej 

rest; well; tie; etc. 

Examples of homophones: threw, through; passed, past; no, know; 

eye, I; new, knew; by, buy; our, hour; 

here, h-arj red, read; week, weak; weigh, way; 

sea, see; nose, knows; peace, piece; sun, son; 

etc. 

The teacher should say a sentence containing a hraonym or homophone to the 
students in rotation and they should give another sentence in which he 
uses the pair to the homonym used by the teacher. 

THIS IS MY roOT 
(vocabulary game) 

The students sit around in a circle, and the teacher or one of the students 
stands before another student pointing to one part of his body, and naming 
another. ^ 

Thus he might say, "This is my foot" and point to his nose. 

The student addressed within 10 counts must respond immediately and do the 

reverse, pointing to his nose and say "This is my foot." 
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LIVING WRDS 

(spelling g.™es) BEST COW AVAIUBLE 

The teacher prepares in advance a list of letters on cards or on the black- 
board. The students either in groups or individuals are to use the given 
letters to form as many words as possible. 

Letters such as : A, E, H, M, N, R, S, T, 0 

The words are: THRONE, REST, MAN, MEN, NORTH, HEART, SHONE, EAST, HAM, 

ROAST, HOME, STORM, MEAN, STEAM, SHARE, NEAR, ROAM, THOSE, . 
MORE. 

VENTRILOQUISM 

■ * " (atrvictuiNi practice ) • 

The students are paired, a boy and a girl. The teacher asks the girls a 
question or several questions in rotation. The boys answer. 

For example: (to a girl): "Do you know how much you weigh?" 

Boy answering: "I weigh about 500 pounds." 
The girl says nothing but GESTURES. 

(to a boy): "What are you going to do tomorrow? "^^ 
Girl answeringK "I am going to have a permanent." 
The boy says nothing but GESTURES too. 

EARTH, AIR, FIRE. WATER 

(vocabulary game) . 

Students are seated in a circle.. The teacher or one of the students throws 
a handkerchief in the lap of any one, saying "EARTH," or "AIR," or "FIRE, 
or "W^TER," and starts counting; 10. If he says "EARTH," the student with 
tht. handkerchief must name an enimal that runs on the earth. If "AIR," 
a creature that flies; if "WATIilH, " a creature that swims; if "FIRE," the 
student remains silent. No cniature once named can be named again. 

CROSSWORDS 
(fipelling games) 

Have each student draw on hU] paper a rectangle divided by a number of 
squares. Each student then calls a letter and all the students write the 
letter in one of the squares of their rectangles. The students take turns 
until all the squares have been filled. The object of the game is to make 
as many words as possible, spelling from left to right; right to left; top 
to bottom; and bottom to top; and diagonally. The student with the most 
! words win. 

See the figure in the next page. 



BEST COPT AVAILABLE 



Left to right: Top 

Era 
Art 

Right to left: Pot 

Are 

Top to L^ttom: Tea 

Pr.t 

Bottom to top: Tap 



GAPS 
(spelling game) 



Provide the students with a list of l*-letter words giving only the first 
and last letter. 

^jPor example: B_ _ K, L E, S H, etc. 

Other words are permitted such as: ""bARK, BOOK, ffiAK, etc. 

The teacher can nlso use 5- letter words, giving the second and fourth letters: 

For example: _ N _ E _ (anger); _ I _ I_ (livid), or the first, third anrl 
fifth letter may be given, thus: H _ P Y (happy), etc. 



Example: (from an unskilled player) 



/ 


o 


p 


E 


n 


A 


A 


R 


r 
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^^^^ BEST copy AVAILABLE 

Instructor relating a ''true'* incident: I'm from New York City as you may 
already know ... I remember when I '^s in sixth grade . . . in P.S. 99 • • • 
well my parents had just come over to the States and we didn't have all that 
much money . . . anyway ... we didn't live in all that good a neighborhood. 

I remember this one teacher in particular . . . Kenneth - we all called 
him ... he was our Math teacher ... a teacher, I suppose I had a hand in 
destroying . . . and I'll never be able to forget this ... he was a thin man 
... a tall man and he always wore a three-piece suit. 

We played tricks on him . . . worms in his overcoat, etc., etc. . . and 
he used to get mad I remember . . . real mad and then he shouted^ his voice 
shrieked . . . yes, there was very little discipline in Kenneth's class. 

Kenneth left school in the middle of the year . . . his first and last 
year in teaching. 

Rules: 

Would you divide up Into four groups. The first group taking Kenneth 
fiom birth to xO years of agej second group from 11-20 years of age; 
third group from 21 - kO years of age and the fourth group from ^^1 
until death. 

In half an hour or so, come up with a short skit(t5) about Kenneth. The 
role plays can be verbal or non-verbal. AIJ. the participants In the 
group must be included In some vay. 
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ABE WDRKSHOP 
HARTIORD, CONNECTICU'I' 
PARTICIPANTS 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



1. Nelly Albatrino 
115 Oxford St. 
Hartford,. Conn. 

2. Thomas N. Bavier 
56 Grove St . 

Manchester, Conn. OSOkO 

3. John D. Boland 
.73 Roxbory St. 
Hartford, Conn. 06ll't 

k, Brenda D. Briggs 
RPD 2, Box 258-A 
Bolton, Conn. 

3* Mark A. Buonome 
2k^ Preston St. 
Hartford, Conn. 06lllt 

6. Robert J. Butler 
21 Arnoldale Road 
W. Hartford, Conn. O61I9 

?• Richard W. Camargo 
108 Sherbrooke Ave. 
Hartford, Conn. 

8. James E. Carroll 
312 Wolcott St. 
Waterbury, Conn, 

9* Rose D. Crespo 
80 New Park Ave. 
Hartford, Conn. O6IO6 

10. Janet Giudice 
575 Hopmeadow St. 
Simsbury, Conn. 

11. Robert J. Greenberg 
2k Victoria St. 
Windsor, Conn. 06095 
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12. Henry L. Haddad 
18 Clove Hill 

Wethersfleldy Conn. 06109 

13 • John A. Heino 
Brendl Trail 
Colombia, Conn. 06237 

ih, Felix Irizarry Sr. 
53 Levesque Ave. 
W. Hartford, Conn. 06ll2 

15. Jesus Lorenzi 

57 Wethersfield Ave. 
Hartford, Conn. OSllk 

16. Robert T. McMillen 
8 Beech Road 
Enfield, Uonn. 06052 

17' Jerome B. Nekritz 
29 Crabapple Rd. 
W. Hartford, Conn". 06117 

18. Pior Marie Puesan 
39 Summer St. 
Hartfcrd, Conn. 

19' Florence E. Ramsey 
11 Suffolk Dr. 
E. Hartford, Conn. 061I8 

20. Georgina De Los Rios 
72 Otis St. 

Hartford, Conn. OSllk 

21. Irene K. Rickwell 
68k Durnside Ave. 

E. Hartford, Conn. 06IO8 
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Am WDRKSHOP 
PR0VID£2«CE, RHODE ISUND 
PARTICIPANTS 



1. Susan R. Anderson 
525 Pleasant' St. 
Pawtucket, R.I, O286O 

2. John Benson 
215 "Doyle Ave. 

. Providence, R.I. O2906 

3. Denise A. Bent ley 
^Oh Elmwood Ave. 
Provldenco, R.I. 0290? 

k. Edward P. Buc61 

21 Blue Gentian Rd. 
Cranston, R.I. 

3, Sister M. Carmela, R.S.M. 
I9i* Walcott St. 
Pawtucket, R.I. 0286O 

6. Sister Leonor Castro, S.S.D. 
h3f Benefit St. 
Providence, R.I. 02903 

7. Eileen R. Cedrone 
1267 Chalkstone Ave. 
Providence, R.I. O2908 

8. Ann Daiber 
16 Elmway 

Providence, R.I. O2906 

9. Mary E. P&rrell 
75 Bradley St. 
Providence, R.I. O2908 

10. Sister Marie Flynn, R.S.M. 
153 DeAn St. 
Providence, R.I. O2903 

11. Helen Forman 
91 Tyndall Ave. 
Providence, R.I. O2908 



12. Sister Maria I. Franco 
Holy Rosary ConvenJ; 
h37 Benefit St. 
Providence, R.I. 02903 

13. Natalie B. Miller 
Qh Savay St. 
Providence, R.I. O2906 

Ik. Carolyn B. Piatt 
16 Stimson Ave. 
Providence, R. I. O2906 

15. Antonio M. Saez 
38 State St. 

. Providence, R.I. O2908 

16. , Sr. Mary William Smith 

325 Cowden St. 

Central Palls, R.I. 02863 

17. John D. Tracey 
250 Smithfield Rd. 

No. Providence, R.I. O2903 

18. Mario C. Varela 
^♦•3 Dartmouth Ave. 
Providence, R.I. O2906 

19. Molly Young 

13 Lauriston St. 
Providence, R.I. / O2906 

20. Anthony F. DiRuzzo 
312 Sharon St. 
Providence, R.I. 

21. Sr. Mary Evelyn Egan 
1311 Elmwood Ave. 
Cranston, R..I. O291O 

22. Sr. M. Reporata Rooney 

^ 1311 Elmwood Ave. ^• 

VCranston, R.I. O291O 
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ABE WORKSHOP 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSEOTS 
PARTICIPANTS 



1. Gloria R. Adomkaitls 
5 G. Street 

South Boston, Mass. 02127 

2. Kenneth Berlandl 

60 Alnsworth Street 
Rosl., Mass. 02131 

3. Helen E. Churchill 

85 India Wharf, Apt. 7-A 
Boston, Mass. 02110 

h. Milton Bornstein 
199 Langley Road 
Newton, Mass. 02159 

5« James W. Mulroy 

85 Maplewood Street 
West Roxbury, Mass. 

6. Carmine J. Pericolo 
73 Barnes Avenue 
East Boston, Mass. 02128 

7' Joanne B. Rogers 
60 Undine Road 
Brighton, Mass. 02135 

8. Dorothy E. Saunders 
27 Blake Street 
Wollaston, Mass. 02170 

9« Marion'^R. Shea 

195 Cornell Street 
Boston, Mass. 0213 1 

10. K. Y. Edith Wong 
25 Sherrin Road 
Newton, Mass. 02162 

11. Lela M. Wong 

ihl Daniels Street 
Mai Jen, Mass. 021^^8 
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RECOMMENDATIONS & OONCLUSIONS 



All participants should be given a chance to be involved practicing 
each technique demonstrated by the infajtrucbors. This opportunity 
was generally given to the participants. However^ there was no time 
for the participants to practice techniques in Hartford. Practicing 
techn^ques^allovs the students (l) to acquire experience in using 
the various techniques before using them in the classroom (2) to 
get feedback from the instructors and other participants in actual 
teaching situations. 

Because of the practical nature of the techniques^ peer teaching 
and/or discussion is a vital part of the learning process if the 
participants are to be able to use successfully the techniques in 
the classroom. Two weeks (5 hrs/day) seem to be enough time for 
this to be accomplished. 

For. participants to be actively involved, twenty seems to- be a 
feasible number for each workshop, provided that there be at least 
two instructors. With each instructor taking ten participants in 
demonstrations, there is enough opportunity for active involvement 
and discussion. 

There is a tremendoub need for more ESL workshops to take place as 
long as there are non^English speakers learning English as a second 
language in Adult fi&uio Education. From the results of the evalua- 
tions, all participants expressed positive results from the workshops. 
The creative uses of presenting material to students through the ESL 
workshops for ABE teacjiuTS provide the stimulus under which non- 
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English speaking students can maintain an active interest in learning 
English. As a result, these students will be assimilated more quickly 
into American society. ' ' 

Participants in the workshops should be selected on the basis of active 
or potential teaching of English as a second language. In too many 
cases there was little likelihood that the participants would have 
the opportunity to put their newly acquired skills to use. In ad- 
dition., it is recommended that more teachers from linguistic minority 
groups be selected and trained. 

Many ABE-ESL teachers are mono-lingual. Such teachers should begin or 
be involved in learning a second language appropriate to their immediate 
environment. 

Teacher trainers should have ample opportunity prior to the workshop 
to observe the participant and his teaching. 

Pollow-up should be conducted through staff visitations, rather than 
through weekend seminars ► 

There/ is a definite need for a regional resource center for ABE-ESL. 
Such a center should be staffed by teacher trainers capable of 
carrying out follow-up visits.iions and continuing consultation. 
Such a center should also be involvec: in adv^.sing on materials and 
curricula, and developing teacher training video-tapes for use in 
state and local workshops. 



